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it shows us that, while it is easy to answer rightly, as did 
the scribe, a question as to the duty of mercy, it is not 
easy, as he found it not easy, to keep free from the preju- 
dice of class distinctions and antipathies. Hated names 
communicate bitterness to our feeling toward their bearers. 
The Jew of Jesus’ time would go a long way round to 
avoid going through Samaria, and the Samaritan would 
not receive Jews into their cities. It is unsafe to know 
undesirable acquaintances, for we might find qualities in 
them which would attract us. Class barriers thus prevent 
the operation of good-will even where it is earnest and 
sincere. Besides having good-will we must take along 
a courage also to open the way, so often closed, to its 
fullest exercise. Because still there are occasions when 
men, who will easily pity a man fallen on misfortune, keep 
an unsoftened heart towards those whom a mere name 
divides from decent courtesies, the scribe and the Samari- 
tan make a new parable. 


WHEN the liberal orthodox preacher with a reputation 
for heterodoxy is put to it to show why his Unitarianism is 
not Unitarianism, he generally says that Unitarians do 
not sufficiently appreciate Christ. He adopts the most 
distinctive idea of Unitarianism, and then holds it up to 
reprobation for having that idea. ‘Those who take the 
trouble to read the typical teachings of Unitarians find a 
depth and sincerity of appreciation and reverence for 
Jesus not to be felt in emotionalism or sounding titles. 


a 


ONE of the most unlovely qualities in human nature 
carries with it no moral stain and yet is less pardonable 
than many a sin. That egotism mdy be of such naive 
and harmless kind as not to hinder, but even increase, 
affection, that it may take a form of self-assurance, useful 
and even admirable, may be said in extenuation. But 
this does not extenuate the kind of egotism which is not 
sweet and is requisite to no real power. What makes it 
hateful to the human race is that it is the thief of the 
humanities. It claims others for itself, but gives itself to 
noone. Itisatonce absorptive andimpervious. Sponge- 
like in nature, it petrifies at the touch of mutuality. 
Egotism robs many a virtue of its right, carrying an inner 
contradiction of humility and sincerity,—neutralizing 
excellencies by assertion. It alienates men because it is 
hopelessness incarnate. Wish in despair is less hopeless 
than an ineffable superiority. You cannot get behind 
egotism. It is always there, the fatalized self, perverting 
even its own aspirations, and becoming like ‘waves of 
the sea foaming out their own shame.’’ One can under- 
stand a Providence in ultimate misfortune and distress, 
since they are the only means of making a tough soul 
pliable. 

ed 


It is suggestive to observe that retentiveness is pro- 
portioned to the intensity of one’s interest. The reason 
why so much of our reading passes through the mind, 
leaving little account of itself, is that no special tension 
has accompanied it. If not languidly, at least loosely, 
we have allowed things to slip over our thought without 
leaving a mark. Nor does a forced or laborious attention, 
with no zest in it, accomplish what we expect. But, when 
there is occasion which pulls us taut, the things drawn in 
give a special imprint. Curiously, even things insignifi- 
cant, associated with such strain, are unforgotten, while 
things important we have at other times wished to acquire 
are forgotten. For this reason we recall trivial events 
carried in on some tide of interest. A keen enjoyment, a 
shock of pain, an intent desire, will seal with its heat 
whatever is near. John Muir tells us that at eleven he 
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could repeat the whole of the New Testament without 
a stop and three quarters of the Old, and that this, with 
other feats of memory, was due to thrashing. At the 
other extreme stands the modern lecture method of in- 
struction, too early begun, by which pupils are expected 
to remember merely by listening. Between the two ex- 
tremes stands the method of recitation, of which educa- 
tion will have to make stricter use to overcome modern 
distractions and listlessness. Having to say a thing, with 
the zest of avoiding being shamed, if not thrashed, for 
failure, stamps it upon the mind as mere listening or read- 


ing can seldom do. 
Fd 


WHEN we meet the name of William Ellery Channing, 
we can think of but one man; and, in quoting the immortal 
lines, ‘If my bark sinks, ’tis to another sea,” referring them 
without further explanation to William Ellery Channing, 
Prof. Bliss Perry, in ‘The American Mind,” probably 
leaves many readers in the dark. Channing’s nephew, 
William Ellery Channing who died in 1901, was the poet. 
Another nephew, the son of an older brother, was Rev. 
William Henry Channing, whose ‘‘My Symphony” is so 
often quoted. The poet Channing is often spoken of as 
Ellery Channing to prevent confusion with the great 
Channing. 


At Christmas Time. 


The Christmas spirit is one of the great tides of human 
nature. Every year broadens its scope and diversifies 
its operation. The world was never so Christian as to-day, 
far as it is to-day from carrying out fully the central creed 
of civilization. ‘The brotherhood of man is limited by 
the amount of brotherhood there is in man; but when 
was there ever more? Wars there are, the standing in- 
dictment against humanity, the visible sign of the incom- 
plete humanization of the races of earth; but when were 
there ever fewer, and when so many agencies to prevent 
recourse to war and to mitigate its horrors? Greed and 
oppression lift their ugly forms to take advantage of the 
very necessities which the giving spirit raises; but who 
could, with a fair mind, note the commercial feature of 
the time as its central characteristic, or fail to measure 
the watchfulness and energy of sympathy which follows 
the weary steps of toil and the scanty store of poverty, 
seeking to diminish the one and relieve the other? When 
did kindliness take so much concern with the roots of 
need, suggesting wider reaches of consideration, and dig- 
ging into causes so as not to stop with alleviation, but 
tracking the sources of misery? ‘The Christmas spirit 
is no longer a matter of individual benevolence merely, 
but has become a movement of organized good-will, pro- 
moting fairness and justice, uplifting not only persons 
and the time, but people and the year. It brings a new 
sanction to that intelligent and far-sighted care for others 
which turns the currents of love from an indiscriminate 
and immediate diffusion into prepared channels of thought- 
ful and constructive and reproductive benefit. 

The birthday of Jesus is becoming more Christian than 
ever in coalescing with affections most human, showing 
that coming down out of heaven is a human process and 
not a remote fact. The human heart is coming into its 
rights and receiving its inheritance. All that as history 
is dim and out of reach becomes in the poetry of the 
season near and convincing. ‘There is no longer one 
immaculate conception, but many, and every mother 
realizes a divine meaning in human birth. The world 
is reminded of an eternal generation, and every child is 
not created, but is of one substance with the Father of 
all. Christ was never so much alive in the person of 
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Jesus as he is in the influence of Jesus, dignifying the son- 
ship of man, lifting up the holiness of love, revealing the 
nativity of goodness, and opening the way of heaven upon 
the earth. Christmas is the least theological of all the 
Christian festivals, though the central theme of Christian 
theology, because it allies itself with so many sides of 
human experience and presents its teaching in so thor- 
oughly human shape. The most orthodox doctrine 
affirms that a man was born into the world, and the most 
extreme independence bows before the mystery of the 
event. In what is most human and in what is most 
divine, human nature is equally responsive to the Christ- 
mas spirit. We do not have to subjugate our reason 


or set aside our science or upset history or soil paternity” 


to honor the child in whose name children rejoice, to 
revere the wonder of his life, and to worship in imagina- 
tion, as the wise and the humble have worshipped, before 
the cradle which held the best gift God has ever made 
of human life. 

Churches of every name have but one name at this 
happy time. Men of every creed join in one belief on 
Christmas Day. People of every condition have access 
to one joy in this season of good-will and helpfulness. 
‘The old, old name suddenly becomes new. A new world 
has never heard it before, and the world grown old hears 
it as never yet. A Messiah calls in the soul of humanity. 
A Christ is anointed in the blessedness of the year. 
Immanuel is the name on every brow, for God is indeed 
with us,— 

‘Aiding every good endeavor, 
Guiding every upward aim.” 


Which Way tends the World? 


One of the greatest optimists living, Andrew Carnegie, 
declared the other day that he was convinced the world 
is growing better because so many men and women are 
spending their lives in making it better. “I find,” he 
says, “that this earth is rapidly becoming more and more 
heavenly, so many good men and women I know labor 
for others. Surely Luther and Franklin and their fol- 
lowers were right who held that service to man is the 
highest worship of God.’’ 

In a pessimistic age this is a delightfully encouraging 
sign. It should be received with great respect, if not 
with perfect confidence, as a statement of fact. Is the 
world growing better materially, spiritually, morally, 
in any or all of these respects? There are thousands, nay 
millions, to dispute the claim, who, pointing to the preva- 
lence of vice, crime, dishonesty, and corruption, will draw 
a contrast with preceding ages that seem innocent and 
blameless compared with ours. As in obituary notices, 
so in a retrospect view of society we have the happy faculty 
of disguising or eliminating the evils that were glaring 
and patent enough to those who experienced them. 

But, if the world is not growing better, it is certainly 
more awake, more alert, more conscious of its responsi- 
bilities and its blunders than ever it was before. It is 
infinitely more anxious-to prevent evils, as well as to over- 
come those already in existence. But to say that the 
world is growing better day by day, year by year, is a 
vague statement, unproved and unprovable, even by 
the most accurate statisticians. We may speak of the 
stream of tendency, of indications, of comparison with 
this or that, but, when it comes to positive results, the 
subject becomes evasive and slips away from us; for 
where there is advance in one instance there is retrogres- 
sion in another. 

Towns and cities pride themselves on their numerical 
growth, they exult in getting ahead of their rivals in the 
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census lists; but they fail to tell us whether the growth 
adds to the sum of valuable citizenship of civic honor, 
probity, or uprightness, or is a mere increase of undesirable 
classes. Whether there is a sum of accrued virtue and 
strength treasured up for the use of descendants or 
whether decadence and deterioration are not even greater 
from age to age than this amount of gain is a question 
not settled or to be settled positively by sociologists or 
philosophers. We cannot say that the race is better 
than it was a hundred years ago, and the statement in 
that form may seem unnecessarily crude. Better in what 
respect, may be asked? religiously, educationally, morally? 
And the answer is not forthcoming. 

We can, however, say with perfect truth with Mr. Car- 
negie that more is being done to make it better than ever 
before. More money is poured out, more personal effort 
is expended, more sacrifices are in rescue work and in 
preventive measures, and more is done to improve actual 
conditions. But whether the returns for the vast outlay 
are as effective as they ought to be is another question. 
The devil, we are told in the parable, came and sowed 
tares in the wheat-field. Now, in nearly every field 
where doing good, so called, is the husbandman, tares 
are apt to crop up. 

The other day, in the metropolis, a high public official 
gave a disheartening account of the large number of 
youths just out of boyhood who turn to evil courses and 
are old and hoary in vice and crime before the down has 
gathered on their lips. In spite of all the missions, settle- 
ments, Sunday-schools, houses of refuge, asylums, churches 
that dot the great city, this is the terrible fact. This army 
is never at a loss for recruits, from the ranks of the young, 
mere boys and girls. ‘The public schools yield their quota, 
and decent homes cannot always keep out the tempter 
or shield their children from corrupting influences. If 
all the means employed for salvage, for rescue, cannot 
save the children, is the world really growing better? ‘The 
future hangs on the salvation of the young. With all 
the influences brought to bear to abolish them, the evils 
of the sweatshop where children are employed still exist. 
In the great canneries we are told mere infants of three 
or four are held to labor many hours a day. What is 
it that hinders the abolition of such wrongs against the 
coming generation, on whom the progress of the world 
depends? Much is done by the ardent reformers, but it 
is only a tithe of what remains to do. Evil and retro- 
gression in the mass is horribly discouraging. It oppresses 
the spirit by its weight and magnitude. 

Sometimes we can but think that the whole subject 
of reform is yet to be reorganized on the plan of efficiency. 
There is too much waste, too much lost or misdirected 
effort, too many “motions,” assay the advocates of effi- 
ciency, that squander time and lead to nothing of perma- 
nent value. First, we must learn how to help the world 
effectively before indulging in vague optimistic dreams. 
‘The feeling is wide-spread that the world must be helped, 
must be saved, not by miracle, not by divine interposi- 
tion, but by the united efforts of the wisest and best human 
beings, applied to the problem of the world’s crying needs. 

Earnestness and determination to this end is the cheer- 
ing sign of our time. The thing that is willed by thou- 
sands of men is apt to come to pass. What is defective 
in method will find remedy in the better and surer way. 
We are only at this dawn of the divine struggle for the 
uplift of the depressed and trodden masses of men kept 
down by the pressure of hard and grinding conditions. 
The doctrine of innate depravity is passing away. A 
new conception of human nature is slowly emerging to 
form the basis of a new moral code, a new standard of 
judgment. It is this that brings us cheer; the thought 
that at last the lever will get placed under the mass to be 
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raised, and millions of hands will help in the work.& For 
long years we did not know humanity at large, only the 
little petty class to which we belonged. Now we are 
getting glimpses of the larger view. ‘The soul of man is 
the mighty subject the world has set itself to study, and 
from profound ignorance we are emerging toward some- 
thing like comprehension. It is this new attitude of 
society that gives us hope, and makes us look toward the 
future with assurance,—not to facts which are often 
misleading, but to tendencies, to a new spirit, an aroused 
energy and determination to lift the burdens of the world, 
to diminish largely, if not tocure wholly, its crying evils, 
that we may take heart and go forth manfully to the un- 
tried future. 


American Unitarian Association, 


Secretary’s Notes. 


ihe 


Calgary, the largest city in Alberta, Canada, has now 
reached the era of sky-scrapers and villas, with a popu- 
lation of over 76,000, and land values appropriate to a 
metropolis of half a million. 

Everybody is actually, or prospectively, a real estate 
speculator, and hundreds have made fortunes as the city 
has developed. Rev. Frank Wright Pratt, our field 
secretary in the Canadian North-west, has gathered a 
congregation in Calgary which meets in the recently built 
church and promises to become a self-supporting society 
in the not distant future. Mr. Pratt has also made pre- 
liminary arrangements to found churches in Saskatoon, 
Regina, and other cities, but will not be able to follow up 
the work at these points until a permanent minister is 
settled at Calgary. He hopes to secure the right man 
within a few months and move on to Moose Jaw or Saska- 
toon. 

We were especially favored with clear, mild weather 
during our week’s stay in Calgary, giving every oppor- 
tunity to study the field in general and the work of the 
Calgary church in particular. And they were busy days 
for the Pratts,—the church fair coming on, special meet- 
ings of the Alliance, and the usual programme of calling, 
advertising, looking up strangers, and preparing for the 
two regular Sunday services. 

On the morning of November 24 the secretary preached; 
and in the evening, before a congregation that taxed the 
seating capacity of the church, he delivered a lecture on 
“The Unitarian Message of To-day.’’ A more intelli- 
gent, earnest congregation, mostly composed of young 
men and women, one could not wish to meet. Indeed, 
the congregation at Calgary is itself a visible proof that 
the Unitarian Church has a definite and urgent mission 
in all the cities of this new country. Here were teachers, 
lawyers, physicians, business men, and mechanics of all 
sorts who were eager to find a natural, as distinguished 
from an’ artificial, sanction for religious activity and 
interest. Many of them have expressed themselves as 
released by the Unitarian interpretation of religion from 
the prison of ecclesiasticism on the one hand and the 
wilderness of materialism on the other, and they desire 
nothing better for themselves and their young families 
than the spiritual ministrations which Unitarianism has 
to offer. 

If Mr, Pratt and Mrs. Pratt (who is herself a powerful 
factor in our work) can be encouraged and sustained in 
the enterprises they have so effectually begun, they will 
accomplish results in this vast region whose influence 
will be felt for generations to come. 

The thin coating of ice on the cemented streets made 


the trip to the C. P. R. Station at 4.30 on the morning 
of November 25 a perilous one, especially for the horses. 
Two days and one night are required for the journey 
from Calgary to Vancouver. Up the Bow River to the 
Great Divide, down the valley of the Kicking Horse, to 
its junction with the Columbia, then down the Columbia 
and its tributaries and again over colossal mountains, 
through spiral tunnels within huge peaks and out into the 
sunlight above the clouds, along the edges of sheer cliffs, 
until at last the solemn fir and cedar clad Selkirks assure 
the traveller that in one day more he will have reached 
tide-water on the Strait of Georgia! 

In other words, one cannot write up even a missionary 
journey in these parts without putting in a few exclama- 
tory remarks about this Ninth Symphony of scenery, if 
he has occasion to experience it. 

Our cause in Vancouver, having sustained about all 
the vicissitudes that are peculiar to new Unitarian vent- 
ures, has emerged triumphantly under the able leader- 
ship of the Rev. Matthew R. Scott. An eligible building 
site has been purchased by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and the society has arranged for a modest but 
attractive and serviceable house of worship. 

The secretary met the Building Committee and other 
interested members of the congregation at the house of 
Mr. Kilby on the evening of November 28, and, although 
he was conscious that all “Americans”’ 
day celebrating a national Thanksgiving across the line, 
he found food for gratitude in the hospitality of old ac- 
quaintances as well as in the prospects of the Vancouver 
church. 

This number of the ‘‘Secretary’s Notes” ends at Vic- 
toria, the capital of British Columbia, on Dec 3, 1912. 
Here three days of hysterical weather—a mixture of sun- 
shine and shower—were spent in meeting committees, 
calling upon individuals, and conferring about future 
plans. 

At present there is no minister at Victoria, and, until 
one has been secured and various local problems are solved, 
our Unitarian interests in this important city must bide 
their time. 

Clouds of gulls escorted our steamer down the bay, 
across the Strait of Juan de Fuca, over the invisible line 
that separates these two great nations, along the pictur- 
esque shores_of Puget Sound and_ into the harbor at 
Seattle. “Lewis G. WiLson. 


Current Topics. 


THE Senate inquiry into the financial workings of the 
country placed upon the records last week, through the 
remarkable testimony of J. Pierpont Morgan, a fact 
which had been patent to all the world for the past score 
of years,—the fact that the money resources of America 
are in the hands of not more than a dozen persons, and 
that the inner or controlling circle of this group consists of 
three or four men with Mr. Morgan as their controlling 
factor. Yet Mr. Morgan, with apparent candor, in- 
formed the committee that he is not aware of the existence 
of such a tremendous money power, and assured it that 
there never can be a money trust in this country. In 
the light of Mr. Morgan’s definite and emphatic dis- 
claimers the report of the committee will be awaited on 
both sides of the Atlantic with an interest commensurate 
with the vast issue with which it will attempt to deal. 


wt 


In the mean while the attitude which President-elect 
Woodrow Wilson has taken toward the business inter- 
ests of the country is arousing wide-spread interest. At 


were on that - 
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a conference in Trenton last week the Governor of New 
Jersey, in the last days of his occupancy of that office, 
took up comprehensive plans for the revision of the cor- 
poration laws of the State with a view to meeting the 
stigma conveyed by the name applied to New Jersey as 
the ‘‘home of the trusts.” Two days earlier, on Decem- 
ber 17, Mr. Wilson, fresh from his trip to Bermuda for 
rest, served warning upon those who had predicted a 
financial panic as one of the opening features of his ad- 
ministration, that any persons or group of persons who 
should attempt to carry out such a conspiracy would get 
the “‘gibbet’’ for their pains. The President-elect’s ref- 
erence to the grim symbol, of course, was figurative, but 
the vigor of his language disclosed a firmness of purpose 
that attracted universal attention and elicited universal 
comment. 
ed 


THE attempt upon the life of Baron Hardinge, viceroy 
of India, as he was making his triumphal entry into Delhi, 
the new capital of the Indian Empire, last Monday, threw 
a lurid light upon the unrest in India and brought into 
sharp relief the increasing difficulties which the British 
administrators of that vast dominion are facing. The 
fanatic who threw the bomb upon the viceregal howdah 
may not have been the instrument of an organized con- 
spiracy, but he undoubtedly gave expression to the grow- 
ing resentment of the East against the attempts of the 
West to govern it. If the Near East has risen in success- 
ful revolt against the attempts of an Asiatic people to 
dominate its destinies, so is Asia also stirring deeply in an 
inarticulate yet profound determination to terminate the 
activities of European peoples which have sought to di- 
vert it from its traditional course and to direct into paths 
of progress and achievement as the West understands 
those terms. 

& 


THE attitude of the Turkish plenipotentiaries at the 
peace conference at London indicates a tendency toward 
unnecessary delay that is confirming the deep-seated 
suspicions of the delegates of the allied states that the 
purpose of Ottoman diplomacy is to gain delay pending 
preparations for a resumption of the hostilities with 
forces reinforced with large bodies of men from Asia 
Minor. The latest barrier which the Turks have inter- 
posed to the rapid workings of the conference is the de- 
mand that the revictualling of Adrianople be permitted 
by the Bulgarians as a condition to the discussion of 
terms for the termination of the conflict. Such a con- 
dition the Bulgarians are unwilling to grant, on the ground 
that in the event of the failure of the conference they would 
lose the advantage which they have gained by the previous 
operations of the war, at tremendous cost in lives and 
treasure. It is argued by the Bulgarian delegates, with 
obvious justice, that Adrianople, completely invested 
and shut off from supplies of any sort, is to all intents 
and purposes a fallen city. F 


THERE is reason to believe, however, that the powers 
are not disposed to permit the Balkan question to remain 
long on the verge of a resumption of military operations, 
on the ground that such a situation would offer a constant 
danger of the general European complications which the 
combined resources of European diplomacy have been 
exerted to prevent. In addition to this factor working 
for peace, there is good reason to believe that the allies 
are entirely sincere in their official statements that they 
are better prepared than ever to bring an army of 350,000 
men before Tchatalja and continue their original move- 
ment upon Constantinople. Military experts are agreed 
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in assuming that no amount of reinforcements at this 
stage of the struggle could enable the. Turks to resume 
the offensive successfully; and that the only results of 
the continuation of the war would be the fall of Adrianople, 
Janina, and Scutari after enormous losses on both sides. 
In such an event, Turkey would have to accept such terms 
as would be offered to her by the victorious states. 


wt 


In its larger international aspect the situation precipi- 
tated by the victories of the allies is developing toward 
a peaceful settlement. ‘The first decision reached by the 
Ambassadorial Conference, which has been holding its 
sessions in London concurrently with those of the Peace 
Conference, was the concession in principle of Servia’s 
demand for an outlet on the Adriatic. To this decision 
the Austrian government, last Monday, announced its 
adherence. ‘This move constituted a reversal of the atti- 
tude which Austria had assumed when the Serbs began 
their march upon the Adriatic and which appeared to 
be based upon the theory that the acquisition by Servia 
of a port on the Adriatic would be a vital blow at Austrian 
interests. At best the settlement of this grave issue is 
a compromise, inasmuch as Servia will not be permitted 
to.extend her sovereignty over the port in question, but 
will obtain only commercial privileges at the point to be 
designated. 
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Arratrs in Mexico have reached such a pass, owing 
to the inability of the government to deal with the spo- 
radic outbreak of armed disorders at various points 
throughout the republic, that the State Department has 
announced its intention of communicating to President 
Madero its strong desire that order and security be re- 
stored by more energetic means than any that yet have 
been employed. The revolution has degenerated in a 
series of local disturbances which, in the opinion of the 
administration at Washington, may well be designated 
as a state of chronic anarchy. ‘The government, beset 
by roving bands of rebels, is apparently lacking in finan- 
cial and military resources large enough to make its power 
felt decisively. In the mean while the destruction of 
property, and especially railroad property, largely owned 
or controlled by American citizens, continues without 
abatement, and the end appears to be as far off as it ever 
has been. 


Brevities. 


We can make things better or worse than they are by 
the way we meet them. Hardly anything is really fixed 
or settled. 


It was Charles Dickens who said that the virtues of the 
mothers are occasionally visited upon their children, as 
well as the sins of the fathers. 


The prosperity of the minister, like that of the mer- 
chant, depends in part not only on the goods he has to 
deliver, but on the way he delivers them. 


The finest pleasures are those that are simple and uni- 
versal. ‘This sentiment is trite enough when read or 
written, but it glows with meaning when one makes the 
discovery for himself. 


There may be folly and commercialism in a certain 
kind of Christmas giving, but there is plenty of the other 
kind,—the simple, unpretentious, warm-hearted kind. It 
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is good to give somebody something. Sometimes no gift 
is more truly enjoyed and valued than a letter, and that 
costs, in money, hardly more than a two-cent stamp. 


_“ An editor is a man who has the industry of a beaver, 
the instincts of a bee, and the patience of a donkey,” is a 
saying that Dr. S. W. Bush used to quote approvingly. 


Forefathers’ Day is not to be forgotten in New Eng- 
land at least. It is good for us to look back to the simple, 
duty-loving, God-fearing past out of which has come a 
wider democracy than the Puritans could dream or 
desire. 


At the Christmas and New Year season we might well 
begin to cultivate the will to be happy. * Fault-finding is 
a habit. To find happiness may also become a habit. 
The secret is to look for joy in the near, the familiar, the 
necessary. It is there. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Unitarians in Orthodox Churches. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I wish to raise a question about the ease and apparent 
satisfaction “with which many Unitarians regularly at- 
tend Trinitarian services. I have in mind a fine little 
Unitarian church well equipped, not many winters old, 
now closed, deserted, while nearly all its members have 
glided smoothly into the Congregational church, where 
“the preaching is liberal enough for them,” rather than 
rouse themselves to Unitarian zeal and loyalty and hold 
their own. ‘They were few in number, but that seems a 
poor,excuse for abandoning a comfortable, well-furnished 
church home, all their own, in a large and growing village. 
If I goto a Trinitarian church, I expect to hear Trinitarian 
formulas and some jarring phrases, and, even if my re- 
ligion gets a sharp rap, I think I deserve it for being in 
that°camp; but, when our Unitarian churches sell out and 
give up and close their houses, and complacently cast in 
their lot with evangelical churches, I wonder if they ever 
think of the cost of the liberal faith, or consider why all 
churches are becoming liberalized to-day, as we gratefully 
acknowledge. I feel like saying, “If there be any memory 
of saints and martyrs for-our faith in the past, if there 
be any worth in it to-day; if there be any honor and glory 
in possessing it, any virtue in honesty of expression, let 
us think on these things.” E. M. H. Assorr. 

MALpDEN, Mass. 


Right Teaching and Right Conduct. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


We Unitarians in our insistence that character, right 
conduct, is salvation have not in my judgment shown 
sufficiently how essential it is first to know, that right 
teaching must precede right conduct. It is not possible 
to arrange, achieve, and map out the different parts of the 
purpose and the destiny of a human life by instinct. To 
do this is only to go on blundering, wasting, and destroy- 
ing. ‘There must be the awakening of the intellectual life 
Hepa which all attempts to live nobly are certainly 
utile. 

There must be feeling, a blood-red faith in the deep 
things of life; but, while such a faith inspires a man with 
a passionate desire to know and do the Right and the 
Beautiful, it does not tell him what the Right and the 
Beautiful are. Pure, simple feeling, and also an en- 
larged, free, fearless, vivacious, critical, and constructive 
thought must be united. This phrase, tender feeling and 
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brave thinking, must become pregnant in all living liter- 
ature. 

And we must place in the hands of its humblest men and 
women the jewels of the truest and most beautiful 
thoughts. It is only these brave, burning, critical, con- 
structive thoughts which will save politics, education, 
art, literature, and religion from lapsing into conventions, 
imbecilities, and superstition. These thoughts will show 
us that to live alone, to forget the sorrow, destitution, and 
vice all about us is the waste of our age and the essential 
substratum of sin. 

In the life of the common people the influence of the 
growth of philosophy, science, and a living literature must 
become a greater factor. And I predict, as right teaching 
becomes more universal arid more free, men will associate 
themselves more and more by their intellectual sympa- 
thies and achievements,—those achievements which shall 
destroy disease, dirt, and poverty, and make life more 
and more happy, more and more beautiful. 


James G. ‘TOWNSEND. 
JamEstown, N.Y. 


Ministerial Affotments. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In hearty accord with the suggestions of ‘“A Member 
of the American Unitarian Association,” I think his paper 
would have been better titled “Episcopal Supervision.” 
It is proven by ample ministerial experience that “there 
is a divinity that shapes our ends rough, hew them how 
we will’’; and my own experience of many years in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church yields the conviction that 
the system of superintendence in that church, slightly 
modified, is capable of being made most effective in 
smoothing these rough ends in the Unitarian churches. 
It is true beyond controversy that “clerical politics” as 
often practised causes friction and hardship; but the prin- 
ciple is sound and the usual outcome is good and helpful 
in the mutual adjustment of men and places. Many 
men in the ministry have not—cannot have—data for a 
proper judgment of their own fitness, nor the general 
ability to take care of themselves; and many times com- 
mittees are incompetent to express a proper judgment for 
their churches. Interests, ambitions, and prejudices in- 
tervene. But a wise, disinterested, sympathetic man in 
the position could insure proper adaptation, effectiveness, 
and happiness of the minister, and prosperity of the 
church. However, the dependence of the minister upon 
the favor of the superintendent for promotion or punish- 
ment, the control of the church by a selfish or incompetent 
minority, and the dependence of the superintendent upon 
the suffrages of either for his own position or advance- 
ment must be eliminated. Then very much more deli- 
cate and free would become the contact of negotiating 
parties if conducted through the mediation of a third 
judicious party,—a recognized and accredited superin- 
tendent. 

The suggestion that such an officer of the American 
Unitarian Association should give his whole time to visi- 
tation would enable him to bring periodically to both 
ministers and churches a fellowship spirit full of encour- 
agement, stimulus, and strength very much needed. His 
visits would be anticipated, especially by those of us 
who are somewhat isolated and subject to depression, 
with real delight, and he could help us over many diffi- 
cult places in administration. But your correspondent’s 
paper is so suggestive that I can add to it nothing 
except the hearty indorsement justified by my personal 
experience. 


Guorce W. Henninc. 
Santa Rosa, Ca. 
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Creative Evolution. 


BY REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


What if the skies be Vaster than the sphere 
Our fathers measured? Or if life and time 
Unfolding since the planet’s' molten prime 

Baffle our creeds, and bring man’s being near 

Mysterious gulfs, wherein discoverers peer 
To find, not visions such as poets rhyme, 
But mindless millions battling in the slime, 

And lured to victory by lust and fear? 


We mourn not now an Eden given in vain, 
Nor for God’s failure in His first-made man, 
Nor that blind life in EKarth’s great womb of pain, 
Her burden till the birth of man at last. 
All grew more human as God’s eons ran: 
What if man’s soul to-day hold futures not less vast? 


Robert Collyer—a Memory. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It was the last year of the war, and at that time I hap- 
pened to be spending the winter in Chicago. One day 
a friend said to me: ‘‘ There is a wonderful preacher over 
on the North Side of the city: you ought to go and hear 
him, for he is an English preacher, who has recently grad- 
uated from a blacksmith shop and an anvil, to the pulpit 
of a Unitarian church.” ‘The name he mentioned was 
unknown to me, but it was not long before I made my 
way across the Chicago River, and by dint of inquiry dis- 
covered Unity Church. The house was well filled by a 
live, wide-awake audience, and expectancy was written 
on all faces. 

The winter was one of exceptional severity, and it 
required no small courage to brave the terrible winds from 
the lake, the dangers of the icy streets and perilous board 
sidewalks. When a thaw came, the unpaved highways 
were turned into lakes of mud in which the traffic of the 
city plunged and floundered, in danger of submergence. It 
was not a city rising from the sea, but from a slough which 
could not, however, be called the Slough of Despond, 
for hope, high courage, and burning energy filled the 
hearts of the people. These attributes seemed to shine 
from the faces of the congregation in Unity Church. 

The first sermon I heard from that pulpit made a deep 
impression, and the personality of the preacher was not 
less effective in marking an era and a turning-point, as 
I was then a member of an orthodox church. The con- 
gregation overflowed the plain building, and the people, 
whose faces bore a rapt, eager look, listened intently to 
a new gospel which they received gladly. His Yorkshire 
accent was a novelty to unaccustomed ears, but seemed 
only to enhance the earnestness and conviction of the 
message, and the slight sway of the powerful shoulders 
seemed indicative of the rhythm of hammer upon anvil. 

There was a touch of fatherliness in his face, a benign 
gentleness that made his personal relation to his people 
unique and beautiful. No one could listen to him without 
being deeply touched by the spirit and the message of this 
new type of preacher. He seemed to have come so fresh 
and unspoiled from the heart of things, and to have for- 
gotten or never to have learned the conventional style of 
religious appeal. It was like water to the thirsty and 
food to the hungry. 

His word was directly to the heart, the conscience, and 
the life, and through the affections and nobler sentiments 
he made his way. Mr. Greatheart he might well have 
been named. His audience seemed to fit him to perfec- 
tion. It was composed mainly of young people with a 
great paucity of gray and white heads. They had come 
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in their youth and strength to help build a city of great 
expectations, immense hopes and prospects,—still crude 
and inchoate except on the ideal side; and he seemed a 
master-builder who was to guide and help in rearing the 
spiritual city as the soul of its material envelope. As a 
splendid human specimen full of vigor and power it was 
certainly a pleasure to behold him. 

His terse, idiomatic, vigorous use of the English lan- 
guage was a relief from the academic sententiousness of 
highly trained speakers, and had in it something tonic 
and refreshing. There was a fitness in his position right 
there in Chicago that no other place could supply. But 
the great occasions of the Civil War passed, the tragedy 
of the Chicago fire came, and things were changed. The 
Eastern experience, life in New York, the resuscitating of 
an old and declining church, could not have been the 
same to the champion who had won his spurs in troublous 
times, in the great, growing, enthusiastic West. 

But the beautiful spirit of the man of tender feelings 
and universal sympathies was only enhanced by years of 
comparative peace and quietude. He was happily named 
the great optimist, and he came to hold a unique place in 
the affections of people of a great variety of religious faith 
and opinions. His charming humor, when the lines of 
his face filled with sunshine and his eyes shone and twin- 
kled with mirth, was but intensified as he grew into the 
grand old man, crowned with his wreath of snow-white 
hair. 

He has left a large, vacant place, and only one can fill 
it who possesses the same natural, homely, human side, 
the same appreciation of all things good and beautiful 
and true, the same wisdom and gentleness and spirit of 
unfeigned tolerance and charity. 

Summit, N.J. 


Inevitable Materialism. 


BY REV. CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 


When I was a child, I was taught the Westminster Cate- 
chism as a means of grace and hope of glory. 

“What is God?” Ans. “God is a Spirit without 
body, parts, or passions.”’ 

I remember asking, ‘What is a spirit?’’ The answer 
was, “God isa Spirit.” “If God does not have any body 
nor any parts nor any passions, what does he have?” 
So the effect on my mind was much as if I had been 
taught to ask, ““What is Hugaboo?”’ ‘“Hugaboo is not 
vegetable, mineral, or animal!’’ Hugaboo is just Huga- 
boo and that is all! You cannot instruct somebody as 
to what something is by telling him what it is not. Yet 
this is just what the pure, lofty, and sterile spiritualism of 
Puritanism tried to do in its revolt against Rome. How 
futile was the effort! As a child I had not learned to 
distinguish between the phenomena, or knowable things, 
and the noumena, or unknowable things. If I had, it 
would not have helped me greatly, for all the people on 
Andover Hill in the days of my childhood made the 
noumena, or unknowable things, their chief concern. 
That is, all except Joe Pearson, who went about sawing 
wood, beating carpets, and doing odd jobs for the saints. 
His employments were far more interesting and intelligible. 
to me than those of the saints. 

I was instructed in the Catechism by a dismal old Cal- 
vinistic maid who used to have bad headaches and wore 
bandages of boiled vinegar on the top of her head to 
mitigate her torments. She instilled into my mind this 
cheerless and sterile definition of God as “‘a spirit without 
body, parts, or passions,’”’ and into my soul a woeful con- 
viction of my own sinfulness. To this day I cannot smell 
boiled vinegar but there flashes into my mind, ‘‘God isa 
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spirit without body, parts, or passions,” and then I feel 
an awful consciousness of sin as if I had the accumulated 
guilt of Adam and all his descendants crushing me to 
earth. 

So much for my early spiritual training by the Calvin- 
istic old maid. 

Now that I have grown to years of maturity and more, 
I have learned that the difficulties of my childhood still 
remain, and it is impossible for me to have any definite 
conception of God except in terms of a genial materialism. 
In this my individual experience is the race experience 
repeated. It never has been possible for any race of men 
for any length of time to retain a purely intellectual con- 
ception of God. Idolatry is after all only an effort on 
the part of man to make God an actual tangible reality. 
The idol expresses what the mind cannot grasp, and the 
idolater does not of necessity worship the idol, but he 
adores the idea for which the idol stands. ‘The world is 
full of idols, horrible, awful things some of them, symbols 
of blood and cruelty. Yet these idols made of wood, 
brass, clay, and what not, are not one whit less terrible 
than the gods created out of ideas by some of the old New 
England divines. The fearful Dagon, for example, that 
Edwards pictures in his sermon “Sinners in the Hands of 
an angry God,”—the power of that sermon lay in its 
vigorous materialism. 

The Hebrews could not get on without materialism. 
The ark of the Covenant was an attempt to make God 
local and palpable. It was a bit of innocent materialism, 
and God was carried about in a box. 

The Christian doctrine of the incarnation owes its 
vitality to the same necessity of the human mind. “A 
spirit without body, parts, or passions never satisfied a 
human soul.” Materialism in some form is a necessity, 
and in the New Testament it appears in a very rugged 
form, as, for example, in the First Epistle of John,— 
“That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes and our hands, 
have handled of the word _of |life.”, Here is a vigorous 
materialism. 

The most consistent and candid materialists are the 
Romanists. In the service of the mass the priest offers 
up the body of Christ as a sacrifice for the sins of the 
people. That bit of bread, or whatever you've a mind 
to call it, in the sacred ark is God, and is paid divine 
honors. ‘This is the doctrine of the real presence which 
is the very breath of life to devout Catholics. 

Many of one’s friends are. horrified if you are indiffer- 
ent as to the personality of God. What does that mean, 
“God is a person”? The theologians tell us that it 
means self-consciousness and self-determination, a being 
who says “I” and whom we can address as “Thou.” 
All this metaphysical moonshine does not amount to a 
row of little pins with the average man or woman. Per- 
son to them isa big man up in the sky. ‘Take that away, 
and they are lost, and, like Milton’s angels, wander in 
endless mazes. Personality to the average mind is simply 
a vague conception that God is, after all, something real 
and tangible. ‘The idea of the common man is of neces- 
sity materialistic. 

The cultivated man’s manner of conceiving God is well 
set forth in the “Faust” of Goethe, as, for example in 
Faust’s answer to Margaret when she asks him if he be- 
lieves in God. ‘Then, too, in the words of the earth 
spirit ,— 


“Thus at the roaring loom of life I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou see’st Him by.” 


This idea of God is to be found in Emerson’s essays on 
‘ Compensation,” “The Oversoul,” and ‘‘Spiritual Laws.” 
For souls like Emerson’s the garment is from time to time 
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blown aside, or the mask is lifted, and, like Moses of old, 
they stand alone with God. Such visions, however, are 
not for the average man or,woman. We must have our 
golden calf or holy box, or something of the kind, to help 
our faint apprehension of things unseen. That is the 
noumena. 


Blindfold. 


What do we know of the world, as we grow so old and wise? 

Do the years, that still the heart-beats, quicken the drowsy eyes? 

At twenty we thought we knew it,—the world there, at our feet; 

We thought we had found its bitter, we knew we had found its sweet. 

Now, at forty and fifty, what do we make of the world? 

There — sand she crouches, the Sphinx with her gray wings 
furled. : 

Soul of a man I know not: who knoweth, can foretell, 

And what can I read of fate, even of self I have learned so well? 

Heart of a woman I know not: how should I hope to know, 

I that am foiled by a flower or the stars of the silent snow, 

I that have never guessed the mind of the bright-eyed bird, 

Whom even the dull rocks cheat, and the whirlwind’s awful word? 

Let me loosen the fillet of clay from the shut and darkened lid; 

For life is a blindfold game, and the Voice from view is hid. 

I face him as best I can, still groping here and there 

For the awe that has touched me lightly, the lips that have said, 
“Declare.” 

Well, I declare him my friend—the friend of the whole sad race; 

And, oh, that the game were over, and I might see his face! 

But ’tis much, though I grope in blindness, the Voice that is hid 
from view 

May be heard, may be even loved, in a dream that may come true. 

—E. R. Sill. 


Heartache and Heartease. 


BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 


Love is the true and sure cure of heartache, even if it is 
often the cause of it. But what is love? I think the 
genuine article is wise, unselfish interest in other people’s 
welfare, interest in other lives than our own: it is to be 
happy in their happiness. If I have but little happiness 
of my own, this is one way to borrow some,—by being glad 
in the gladness of others. As age comes on, I can cheer 
my own wintry days with sunbeams gathered from the 
springtime of young people’s lives and from the smiling 
faces of children. ‘This will save me from the shame of 
casting a shadow across their path: the light in my face 
will be a reflection of their own. 

I am sure, too, that there is a fountain of heartease in 
the brave acceptance of whatever sorrows and trials fall 
to our lot. When Jesus stands fronting the cross, he 
says to himself, as well as to his faint-hearted followers, 
“The cup which my Father hath given.me, shall I not 
drink it?” 

When a man takes on himself a heavy burden because 
he knows it belongs to him to carry it, he feels a glow of 
satisfaction because he can. The strength keeps coming 
to him. It almost seems as if the burden gave him wings. 
But, if he is sulky or cowardly, or if he whimpers and 
pities himself, or envies other people who seem to have 
no loads to carry, he will have plenty of heartache, and 
backache, too. There are many worse things in the world 
than burden-bearing, and we shall miss some of the best 
things if we try to find an easy path through life by shirk- 
ing our proper tasks. 

Humboldt thought, “It is quite possible to suffer many 
and great griefs, and yet not to feel thoroughly unhappy 
in consequence, but rather to find our moral and intellect- 
ual nature so purified and exalted thereby that we would 
not change this feeling for any other.’’ Probably few of 
us can realize this in the midst of trouble. “No trial for 
the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous. Never- 
theless, afterward it worketh the peaceable fruits of right- 
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eousness.” Certainly, people who never taste anything 
but sweets, who are always and altogether comfortable 
and easy-going, are not the ones who make the world’s 
noblest history. They are apt to be indifferent and con- 
tent with animal satisfaction. Nothing rouses them to 
heroism or spurs them to seek moral excellence for them- 
selves or for others. Suffering or pain, taken alone, is 
not a good in itself; but it may be good as a condition of 
discipline. It develops fortitude and soul-strength. It 
reveals and cures weaknesses, and it schools us to sym- 
pathy. No great thing is accomplished without pains- 
taking,—a most significant word! Indeed, the world is 
continually redeemed and saved from evil by the brave 
souls who bring suffering on themselves because they are 
full of sympathy, full of self-sacrifice, and willing to bear 
the woes of others. Hear Coleridge :— 
“Was it meet, 

When my unnumbered brethren toiled and bled, 

That I should dream away the intrusted hours 

On rose-leaf beds, pampering the coward heart 

With feelings all too delicate for use?”’ 
Think of Jesus in the garden on the night of his betrayal, 
the last night of his life,—‘‘My soul is exceedingly sor- 
rowful, even unto death.” Just at that moment his en- 
emies were jubilant, exultant. They had set a trap that 
was sure to catch him. They had found a traitor in his 
own company. For thirty pieces of silver they could buy 
his crucifixion. But, looking back on it all, who had the 
best of it? Better to drink the bitter cup with him, better 
to weep with him under the trees and to bleed with him 
on the cross, than to share the palace of the high priest 
and the banquet of Pilate. »« 

We need not cultivate sadness, nor go out of our way 
to hunt for crosses; but we can meet our fate and face 
our trials as we take the changes of the weather,—not 
trying to count the raindrops, nor minding the gusty flaws 
that blow across the road we must travel. Some degree 
of discomfort is an incident of the journey: we must 
count it as a part of our necessary expenses, and forget it 
in the same way. 

In Browning’s rendering of the old Greek play, when 
Queen Alkestis lies dead, the people gather at the palace 
gate half-paralyzed with gloom, but chattering mourn- 
fully, as if every--little incident or aspect of the hour were 
of awful import. Then the hero, Heracles, appears on 
the scene, half-man and half-god, with his “great, inter- 
tupting voice.” The private grief of King Admetus, as 
measured by his weeping friends, suddenly 

“Shrank to a somewhat pettier obstacle 

I’ the way of the world: they saw good days had been, 

And good days, peradventure, still might be.” 
“The gay cheer of that great voice,” the voice of the hero 
with “the irresistible, sound, wholesome heart,” flows 
among them like a breeze among vapors or like sunlight 
among shadows. His very presence lifts them above all 
clouds, so that they can look down and see how small a 
part of the infinite creation the clouds can ever cover. If 
any of us covet to be useful to our companions, what con- 
tribution can enrich them more than this “sweet, infec- 
tious health,” this inspiration of courage and good cheer? 

Perhaps, therefore, the best use I can make of this sub- 
ject is to show what a poor subject it is, after all,—what 
small business it is to be feeling of our feelings and watch- 
ing our moods, to see whether we have heartache or heart- 
ease. “Happy, my brother?” exclaims Carlyle. “First 
of all, what difference is it whether thou art happy or not? 
To-day becomes yesterday so fast; all to-morrows be- 
come yesterdays; and then there is no question what- 
ever of the happiness, but quite another question. Nay, 
thou hast such a sacred pity left, at least for thyself, thy 
‘very pains, once gone over into yesterday, have become 
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joys to thee. Besides, thou knowest not what heavenly 
blessedness, what indispensable sanatory virtue is in 
them. Thou shalt only know it after many days, when 
thou art wiser.” . 

While we sit brooding over our troubles and the hard- 
ships of our lot, the great world goes tranquilly on, the 
infinite sky hangs over us, the everlasting order abides, 
and ‘‘God is where he was.’’ Can we not forget or en- 
dure our pestering “‘insect miseries” for a little while in 
the presence of the eternal laws and eternal powers? If 
we keep our souls in patience, if we hold fast to our faith 
and hope and love, the soft streams of healing power will 
flow into us and through us. We shall receive and give 
out the infinite good. We shall share and promote the 
endless circulations of benefit. 


What We Want for our Boys. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. D.D. 


We want our boys to be strong and well trained to use 
their strength: we cannot bear to see them made slaves 
to tobacco and alcoholic drinks, or to any kind of greedi- 
ness and self-indulgence that enfeebles their bodies. 

We want them to have skill and intelligence, and to 
think straight, and to use their common .sense, and to 
be able to do well whatever they undertake. 

We want the boys to have plenty of will and energy, 
so as to keep their passions and appetites under control, 
so as to put power into their work or their study or their 
sports, so as to bring things to pass and ‘‘make good.” 

We want them to possess courage for everything that 
a man has to do, not merely to face peril when it comes 
in their way, but to dare to think for themselves, and to 
stand alone if need be, and not to mind ridicule or opposi- 
tion, provided they are doing right. 

We want the boys to be clean in their words and their 
acts, and to hate filth as we hate disease. 

We want them not to be fussy or to make account of 
small inconveniences or suffering, but to take large views 
of things and to learn to laugh at petty annoyances. 

We want our boys to be modest and open-minded, 
free of egotism, conceit, and prejudices, willing to see 
their faults and to correct them, and to learn from any one 
who can teach them. 

We want them to be thoroughly honest and honorable, 
to scorn to take a mean advantage in a game or a bar- 
gain, or to tell a falsehood. We want them to be trust- 
worthy, to pay their way and keep their promises, and 
be depended upon for their promptness and punctuality. 

We want the boys to be obliging and generous, and to 
love to help wherever help is called for. We cannot 
bear to see them grow up to be selfish men. 

|We want the boys to be good comrades and friends, 
social and loyal, with plenty of clean wit and_merry 
hearts. 

We want them to be thoughtful and considerate of 
others, kindly and respectful to strangers as they would 
wish to be respected themselves, free of snobbishness and 
pride, gentle to children, chivalrous to all women as they 
would wish every man to be towards their own mothers. 

We want them to have good hearts and also good 
manners. We cannot bear to see rude, ugly, cruel, wilful 
men growing up in our country. 

We want our boys not to lose their temper, like weak- 
lings and ignorant people. We love to see a boy keep 
his temper, like a strong steersman, under all conditions, 
towards all kinds of people, and not least towards those 
who provoke him. For the man who keeps his temper 
is always the master. 
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We want the boys to have public spirit and patriotism, 
to love their town and be willing to serve it, to love their 
State and seek its welfare, to love their country and to 
act and vote for its safety, its prosperity, and its honor, 
and never to let its government do an injustice. 

We want them also to have a friendly mind for every 
great human movement for the sake of liberty or justice 
or humanity anywhere in the world. 

We want our boys to have a simple and hearty religion, 
reverence for whatever is noble and beautiful, trust in 
the Eternal Goodness that orders our lives, a good will 
to do whatever duty bids, a cheerful courage and the light 
of a manly hope in their eyes. 


Immigration. 


We have considered the material aspects of immigra- 
tion, but there is an aspect of the question, higher and 
more important. We have seen from the material side 
that the immigrant has made for our prosperity. There 
is still the moral side to consider. Every normal man 
should have the inalienable right to move freely about 
the face of the globe. This is a fundamental doctrine 
which we should never forget, and to which, whether to 
our advantage or not, we should at all times give assent. 
Our most glorious heritage as Americans is the knowledge 
that in this free land there has always been welcome for 
every man struggling for liberty or striving for opportu- 
nity. Our true greatness has been not in our industrial 
prosperity nor in our financial supremacy. It has been 
in the fact that those who were oppressed, whether politi- 
cally, economically, or for conscience’ sake, could always 
come here and, under our free skies, work out their des- 
tinies. Even to those who could not come, or could not 
hope to come, the knowledge that on this side of the Atlan- 
tic there is a great country in which the principles of 
freedom are paramount has been an inspiration and a 
heartening encouragement. In all American history 
there is no more thrilling episode than an incident related 
by George Kennan. On the fourth of July, 1876, the 
Centennial of American Independence, every cell in a 
Siberian prison was decorated with scraps of red, white, 
and blue. For months these exiles and prisoners had 
saved every scrap of suitable color, and on the morning 
of our Independence Day, their cells had blossomed forth 
with this expression of admiration and love for American 
freedom. If the principles we profess are not mere lip 
service, if we value the ideals that the fathers valued, 
if we treasure the inheritance that they left us and would 
pass it on unimpaired to future generations, let us set 
our faces firmly against the narrow doctrine which it is 
sought to establish here. In all generations the saviors 
of mankind have come from among the poor. Let us 
not have it on our conscience that we have closed the door 
of opportunity to one of these. 

We must be mindful of the truth that the greatest 
danger of degradation of American standards comes not 
from without, but from within. If we depart from our 
historic paths, if we elevate material things and debase 
freedom, if we impair our ideals of liberty in the hope 
of conserving prosperity, we conserve nothing and lose 
all. ‘The love of liberty in American hearts has been our 
greatest treasure, and, if we injure this, we inflict a mortal 
injury. Above all other considerations, let us keep intact 
our national ideals. In the last analysis, ideals are the 
ultimate realities, the most valuable asset a country can 
have. ‘They must be lovingly cared for and nurtured, 
else they wither and die. They cannot be lightly set 
aside at the behest of real or fancied self-interest; for, once 
set aside, they cannot be restored.. The degradation of 
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one ideal leads the way to the degradation of another, 
and the supremacy of materialism in one walk of life 
speedily makes for its supremacy in others. We are the 
heirs of a glorious heritage, of a past of genuine nobility 
and great promise for all mankind. Let us see to it that 
this heritage is unimpaired when it passes to our descen- 
dants.— Selected. 


Robert Collyer. 


1823-1893. 


O Blacksmith preacher, thy strong blows have told 
While they have rung two mighty countries through. 
As Thor, with his bright lightning hammer, slew 

The Darkness Giants, Superstitions old, 

So thou hast beaten down. But, strong and bold, 
Thou hast known how to be all gentle too, 

As are the sunshine and the morning dew 
That help the grass-blades and the flowers unfold. 


“Nature and Life” art thou: in nature seeing 
That Life which blossoms in the life of men, 
And teaching men the Life and they are one. 
Art growing old? Nay, living in that Being 
“‘Who has life in himself,’’ when past our ken, 
Thy life, love, work, will only be begun. ~ 
—Minot J. Savage, in “America to England” and Other Poems. 


The Overplus of Blossom. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 
ean 

We had a cherry-tree once, in our bit of garden, which 
broke out into a wonderful splendor in the spring, and 
sent its fragrance floating through my study window; but, 
as I would watch it day by day, I had to remember how 
it had done this before with no great success in the way of 
cherries, and then I began to muse over what one might 
call the overplus of blossom. 

I had been away to the South, also, while as yet there 
were but few signs of spring in the North, and had found 
this glory haunting the woods and wild pastures and 
crowning the farms with its beauty; and from this time I 
had thought of the blossoms sweeping slowly northward 
until they came to my own window, and covering the 
land as with a mantle woven of sweetness and light, while, 
after they had passed our line, I could still see them 
sweeping northward, and knew they would never halt 
until they set one lonely bush afire a dear friend of mine 
found blooming in the hither edges of the arctic circle, as 
the bush bloomed for Moses in Midian. And then at 
last I knew that, like a great tide, this blossoming would 
toss its spray over into the lands of utter and hopeless 
sterility, and touch the moss with specks of blossoms as 
beautiful to those who have the eye to see them as the 
crowned splendor of the peaches and the apples in the 
rich, warm lands. 

Then my musing blended with old memories, and I 
found myself wondering whether hosts of children would 
not fall into the trouble I struck in my own childhood, 
about the one tree we had which broke out every spring 
into these extravagant promises of the fruit dear to boys, 
whose very notions of heaven seem to abide as yet in this 
matchless liking for what they seem to have liked best in 
Eden. I wondered whether such boys would not get 
their first back-stroke, as I did, through their appetite 
and expectation, and as a great many children do of riper 
That luckless tree never did keep the promise in 
the summer it had made to me in the spring. 

I remember one year especially, after an almost match- 
less outburst of blossom, how there was the meanest 
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yield of fruit I could remember in my tiny tale of the years; 
and it was then I said, in some misty way common enough 
to children who are trying to true the world about them 
to the world within: ‘‘God cannot do as he will, then, or 
else he changes his mind. He certainly set out to give us 
all the plums we wanted ‘this year. Now what does he 
mean by sending the blossoms and then keeping back the 
fruit? Would it not be better to do as I would do if I 
were in his place,—make every blossom stand for a plum, 
and so save himself and save us also all this trouble?”’ 

After that haggard year I think it was never quite so 
bad again. There was always a fair show of fruit, and 
then I was getting somewhat used to the frustration. 
Still, I never could make September quite keep terms with 
May,—better and worse, but never up to the promises. 
And so, as I bore the trouble of that tree toward my man- 
hood, and found I had to long for full and plenty of other 
fruit I must not have, I began to wonder whether it was 
not of the very exuberance of God’s blessing that this 
overplus of beauty and fragrance comes to us, and whether 
. the Tree of Life also there may not be a blooming 
which never comes to anything but the bloom, and yet 
this in itself may be so good and true that, when we touch 
the heart of the mystery, we shall neither say, “God has 
broken his promise to us,’’ nor that we have lost our 
chance to make this promise good. And as in the spring- 
time on the trees all about us there are ten blossoms that 
will bloom through their brief day, and then just shower 
down in the wind, to one which will set and ripen into 
good fruit, so on the tree of my life may there not be ten 
beautiful aspirations to one good fruition? And yet may 
not these aspirations themselves be very sweet and good 
in their own way, and be counted as the blossoms are in 
the glory of the year? 

Surely, it must be true that they come, as the blossoms 
come, out of the overplus of the divine grace and of our 
own abounding life, not to dishearten us and lead us to 
doubt, but rather to believe in this good Providence as 
insuring us a grand good margin to believe that God feels 
towards us as we feel towards our children, when we are 
good enough and wise enough to be content with such 
simple and scant fruition as they can attain to, never 
reckoning with them over-sharply as to what has become 
of their good intentions, but listening still with a large 
and tender interest to’ the endless story of what they 
mean to do, and glad to hear about it all because the as- 
piration is very beautiful to us and very good, even when 
we know all the time that they will forget ten of these 
intentions where they will carry one out clear to the end 
and make it bring forth-good fruit. 

“Dear hearts,’ we say, as we listen to them, “‘it is all 
right. ‘The blossom itself is fruit in the long, fair year of 
God; and what a wealth of it you have, to be sure! Why, 
you can intend and aspire enough in ten minutes to ruin 
you, root and branch, if you should try to make all your 
intentions and aspirations ripen into good fruit in the 
seventy years we have for our human span.” And so I 
think it is a good thing for us all, now and then, to turn to 
this quieter and more restful thought of what we can do 
within the lines of the truest life, compared with what we 
can aspire to do and intend to do, and how we can no more 
expect or afford to turn the whole wealth of these aspira- 
tions into equally noble actions than the trees can afford 
to make the promise of the spring good to the last blossom 
in the fruit they will give us in the fall. 

Margaret Fuller preserves a letter, written, as I judge, 
by a woman, who says: “I went this morning to hear Dr. 
Channing, and came away sadly tired listening to one of 
his great sermons. He set us up so high, and expected 
so much from us as the consequence of his doctrine, that, 
when I got home, I was fain to take my New Testament 
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and read where Jesus says, ‘Ye are more than many 
sparrows’; and the blessed old Word rested me and did 
me a sight of good, because it was not so exalting and 
flattering.’’ And I think I can understand that feeling. 
The soul cannot live forever in the white light of her own 
dignity and glory, any more than the sweet violets can 
live forever in the sun. And so, while it is all true about 
the dignity of our human nature,‘and true, also, that no 
man can ever tell the whole worth of what is waiting in 
the waiting heavens as the fruit of God’s sending and of 
our own human striving, still that tender glance the 
woman got through the heart of Christ is very restful and 
gracious, when we measure the distance, between the as- 
piration and the attainment,—‘‘Ye are more than many 
sparrows.” And so you must not be over-troubled if, 
while you are quite aware of the wider vision and stronger 


‘ pinions, you can neither soar so high nor fly so far as your 


eager hearts would have you. Ye are also the branches, 
and I am the Vine. So bear what fruit you can, then, 
this year without damaging the stock for the next. 

Believe in the trees, if you cannot quite believe in your- 
selves, and note their happy lesson. The blossoms in 
themselves are good. They mean ten times more than 
they do; but what beauty and fragrance still abide in 
their meaning! How it floats over the homes of men as 
a delicate aroma nothing can slay except the ugly enormity 
of our overcrowded tenements! So we can thank God 
for the blossoming in our nature of beautiful and good 
intentions, which will be sure to fail, as we are taught to 
think of failing, and for the good fruit, which will be sure 
to ripen from some of them if we do the best we may. 


i 


Because this is the first thing to be sure about, that 
there must be in us all this plus of the promise over the 
fruition if there is to be any great worth in us besides, 
and that, in our childhood especially, it may be just this, 
and very little more, when we are left to live our life as 
God would have us live it, and when those who have the 
care of us and love us for ourselves are wise to see how this 
is about all they can expect from us, exactly as a good 
pomologist neither looks for nor wishes for fruit from the 
mere sapling, because he knows how this would fatally 
injure the tree. So he is quite content, you notice, to see 
the small things stand there and shake down their blos- 
soms into the grass time and again, and to wait for the 
fruit by and by. 

The strength, he will tell you, is gathering in the roots 
and the stock, which will come in time to a noble fruitage 
and repay him for all his waiting. And so it is a sad sight 
to me to see fathers and mothers who have no such wisdom 
for their children as these wise men have for the saplings, 
and cannot be content to let the child be a child, and 
nothing more, but must still burden the tender plant with 
demands which belong to the strong and able tree. 

Fathers and mothers who are not content to keep the 
saplings clean from the evil things which burrow around 
the roots or stab the bole, and to see that the soil is good 
from which they draw their strength and nurture, keep 
them straight and true, and then let the sun shine on 
them, and the sweet dews of their childhood refresh them, 
—who cannot be content, I say, with all this, and the 
blossoming into the bargain, but must still be urging 
them on to fruitful action, while as yet the choicest gift 
of God to them is this simple aspiration. 

Nothing should be expected from these feeble folk save 
what is perfectly natural (as I think, who have had many 
children) and fitting for their childhood; and to imagine 
that they can never begin too soon to assume the cares 
and burdens of our life, if we can prevent it, is a terrible 
mistake. ‘The Scriptures say, ‘It is good for a man to 
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bear the yoke in his youth”; but I would make the yoke 
easy on the youth God intrusts to me, while on the child 
it should lie light as the white blossoms on the spray. 
‘The best fruitage in children of a tender age is simply to 
bloom, and to cherish their budding aspirations with most 
royal disregard as to what may become of them. 

The heaven of our earliest life is white with these blos- 
soms, which are of no use except to sweeten and make 
more beautiful the way on which we go dreaming in our 
youth. It is then that the giants are forever slain as they 
are never slain; and the little hand tingles and aches to 
get at the wolf, and the small slipper finds the fitting foot, 
and the cat is the best treasure on the ship, what time the 
bells have been chiming over Highgate Hill, and the chil- 
dren wander forever through the woods so sweetly forlorn 
until the bird whose breast became red trying to pluck 
the thorns from,the brow of the blessed Christ comes 
through the green archways and covers them with leaves. 

Leave them to their dreams, I say! Such things are the 
child’s Bible. Leave them to their dreams! ‘These are 
the blossoms on a tree yielding fruit after its kind, whose 
seed is in itself. God has made them as they are in his 
eternal goodness, as he makes the sapling simply to bloom 
until the years bring forth strength for bearing. Leave 
them their childhood sweet and free. 


“They mingled with our life’s ethereal part, 
Sweetening and gathering sweetness evermore 
By beauty’s franchise disenthralled of time.’ 


Il. 


And, once more, when we grow to that estate in which 
it is to be expected we shall attain to something more than 
the tree which blossoms, but bears no fruit at all, you may 
notice how there is still in many natures, and very often 
in the finest, a splendid overplus of aspiration and inten- 
tion which can never be more than as the overplus of 
blossom on the trees. I suppose, indeed, that now, when 
the elder men among us have learned some pregnant 
lessons on this matter, we can still tell of mornings that 
we are able to lay out a day’s work ample enough to lead 
us to wonder, as the evening shadows fell, how we could 
have done so little when we meant to do so much, and were 
ready to cry with the old Roman, ‘I have lost a day!” 

It is the eternal distinction Nature draws between the 
lusty blossoming and the moderate fruitage, set to the 
simplest experience and brought within a morning and an 
evening. But then it may be we can see, if we will, how 
the overplus of purpose had still this fine quality in it, 
after all, that we should neither have done so much, nor 
done that much so well, had we not risen and gone forth 
with this fine ambition to be doing boiling in our blood; 
and it was to the afternoon, when we began to feel the 
pull of the hard day, what the early rains are to the 
drought which lasts from mid June very often to Septem- 
ber, filling all the springs, so that every root gets its share, 
and the mills are turned by the overplus in the woods 
and mountains. 

So I imagine it is very seldom possible for those of a 
hopeful and aspiring nature to make the aspiration and 
hope of their youth come even with the fruitage of their 
manhood or womanhood, and least of all in those things 
which seem quite essential to the fulfilling of their life. 
Poor Haydon, the painter, I notice, breaks out his youth 
into one great cloud of blossoming, when he dreams he 
would storm the world by his genius and usher in the new 
great day of art. But then the trouble is this, that the 
dream of his youth becomes the misery and blight of his 
age simply because he never could or never would under- 
stand this open secret of the overplus of blossom. He 
did bear some good fruit;-. and, if he could have said, 
“Thank God for that: it is the best I can do, and I am 
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content,” he might have been a far happier man than’ he 
was, and waited for the angels to come and bear him 
away, instead of rushing out of life unbidden and before 
his time. 

And so there are men and women everywhere who, 
when the strong tide smites them, catch this crown of 
splendid aspirations and wear it with a great, deep joy. 
They will write books the world must read; they will 
create things for which the world will go down on its knees, 
almost, to thank them, or take a first place in their profes- 
sion and hold it against all odds, or make themselves seen 
and heard from an eminence no man may question, or 
make a fortune no disaster can pluck out of their hands. 
It is all very good to dream such dreams,—and there may 
be a true worth in us, pushing us on,—only this is the 
trouble, that I cannot take this truth into my heart, it 
may be, of ten blossoms to one good apple, and so all my 
later life is touched with disappointment. For I certainly 
have known men whose lives were made miserable by 
their failure to remember this lesson of the trees. They 
began their life as if they were quite sure that all they 
had to do was to just march on and storm the world,— 
men whose lives blossomed in the early days into the love- 
liest hopes and aspirations, but who found, when their 
spring was over, that much of this had come to naught; 
and then they could not feel that it was a divine thing at 
all that had befallen them. They imagined a globe 
would set in every cup and grow and ripen, and so the 
day came when the sweetness and light of their life left 
them; nor did they care that even what fruit they had on 
the tree should find the sun, and ripen the best it might, 
there seemed to be so little of it, and it looked so mean 
against the background of their early visions. And so a 
blight came on their whole career, and that was sour 
which might have been so sweet and good if they had but 
known this secret of the overplus of blossom. 


III. 


We may see once more how this lapse between the 
blossom and the fruit may enter into the whole range of 
our life, to help us if we will but consider its law, or to 
hurt us beyond all measure if we will still insist on a fruit 
for every blossom. te 

The young man leaves his home in the springtide of 
his life, and feels sure that, if he does his best, he will win 
a good place and do whatever he hungers and thirsts to 
do, to find at the end of twenty or thirty years that he is 
not at all the man he should have been if the fruitage had 
been equal to the blossom; and then he is in danger of 
growing bitter and doubtful, not about himself alone, but 
about the good providence of God, which, as he thinks, 
should have helped him to make his aspiration come true, 
or else have left him more moderately endowed with as- 
pirations. 

Now I would like to get hold of that man and ask him 
to note what Nature has been doing in the woods and 
orchards this year, and then tell him it was a splendid 
thing to have the aspiration, and that was good fruit also 
of its kind; for, if he had been true at all to the inner im- 
pulse which crowned his youth with this fair crown, he 
had done far better than the man who did not aspire and 
did not care. There is always some good fruit, soon or 
late, from the blossoming in every one of us—just as much 
as we could carry, perhaps, if we could only fathom the 
whole secret. And so we should no more doubt God’s 
providence because so much of the promise has fallen 
dead about us, than we doubt Nature’s providence as 
she snows down her overplus of blossom about the roots 
of the trees. 

This is the secret, again, of a true content in the life of 
the heart and the home. For not over many men and 
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women, I suppose, have found that their wedded life 
answered completely to the dreams of their courtship; 
but in all the world you will not find a gracious or true- 
hearted man or woman who will not thank God for that 
overplus of blossom which came with the sweet, brave 
days, and was so divine while it lasted, or who will now 
enter a complaint against heaven because May does not 
quite match with October. ‘That fine glamour, if I may 
touch my figure again, is like early rains: if they treasure 
it in their hearts for what it is worth and what it means, 
it may tide them over many a dry and dusty day, and still 
keep terms with them that a fair fruitage shall not be 
wanting when they come to the ingathering of the years. 

If my experience is to be of any use, I think a thunder- 
storm even can do no great harm to this blossoming if it 
wax not too savage and relentless. I have known such 
storms to clear the atmosphere under the roof about as 
sweetly as they do above it; and, when again I hear of 
people who have lived together for a good many years 
and never had the least difference, I wonder whether they 
have not had rather too much difference for a true man 
and wife, and am readyto say with Paley, when he heard 
of such a pair, ‘It may have been verra bonny, but it 
must have been a little stupid.’ God help those who 
cannot let the fair, sweet bloom go for what it was worth, 
but must fret their life out over the vanished glory, or 
* poison each other’s existence with mutual regret because 
they cannot live to the end of their days in the sweetness 
and fragrance of the spring. 

It is the lesson we have to learn once more through our 
saddest and most painful experiences. 

Nothing can be more natural and beautiful than that 
the longing we feel touching the fair blossoming of our 
children should come to its full fruition, and yet for the 
most of us this can never be. The bloom fades and falls 
on which we have set our hearts,—that one peerless blos- 
som, as it always seems, we loved best, because it was so 
beautiful and caught the light so winsomely. ‘The trouble 
of its falling shakes the soul to its centre, and we often 
sorrow more for those that have gone than we rejoice for 
those that abide and fulfil all the promises of the spring. 
It is a long day, then, before we can thank God for their 
blooming that have faded, and say, ‘He did indeed give 
us the blossoms. “They could not stay, but they did come, 
and made May for us in their coming, and left the fra- 
grance of May forever in our life.” 

Let the trees be my teachers if I will be taught in no 
diviner way, and nature tell me of God’s grace if I will not 
hear the still, small voice. I stood one morning long ago 
by Niagara in the latter spring, watching the play of the 
great emerald on the heart of the greater falls as the sun 
smote it here and there, and the rainbow bent over the 
eternal white mist. It was a still morning, and, as I 
stood there alone, I was aware of an exquisite fragrance 
stealing across the cataracts I had never noticed in any 
visit before; and, wondering how this should be, I saw 
that over in Canada the trees were still all abloom, apple- 
trees in the orchards and blossoms on the wild bushes 
clinging to the cliffs, all white and crimson and gleaming 
through the greenery, and then I knew it was the brave 
overplus of blossom which was sending its fragrance on 
the wings of the soft June morning across the great chasm. 

And so I have thought of these blossoms which bloom 
and fall on the tree of our human life and float their fra- 
grance across the turmoil of the days and across the white 
mist and through the bow of our hope. Just a bloom, 
and no more, some of them, but still a bloom which abides 
with us while we stay on this side of the great river, as 
that sweet vision abides with me. Shall we not thank 
God, then, when we come to our better mind, for the blos- 
soms which fall to so divine a purpose? Or shall this 
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human sorrow prevent my sense of the divine glory, and 
my lifelong regret for their fading blind me to the divine 
love which lay in their exquisite advent and grace? I 
would fain grow great enough some time to bless God 
even for his overplus of life in my home, and think of it 
as the outpouring of his heart on me for love’s sake. I 
want to grasp a faith which will assure me he could not 
find it in his heart to give me only children, but would 
slip an angel here and there into my life in this sweet dis- 
guise. These I have with me might well anchor me too 
stoutly to the earth; but those I had with me may draw 
me wonderfully, if I will let them, toward the heavens 
where they wait and watch until I come. 


IV. 


And then, if I turn on myself and say, ‘What is my 
hope of this blessed life to come, when my life here is but 
little better than a broken trust, turn where I will, ten 
resolutions broken where one is made good, the wrecks of 
undone or half-done duties strewing themselves over the 
roots of my life, the very hopes and anticipations of the 
better life not what they were at all in the brave outbreak- 
ing of my spring, and my whole manhood or womanhood 
poor and scant to weeping, compared with what I once 
thought it might be?”’ 

Well, if even this is my trouble, I will not be over- 
troubled. ‘The splendid hopes and aspirations of the soul’s 
life are all beautiful and all good, as the overplus of blos- 
som is, though there be but scant fruit from them after all, 
to my poor thinking. 

I will tell my heart, then, how God knows better than 
we know what we are able to bear on to the harvest; what 
harsh winds, also, from which there was no shelter, may 
have blown on the tree, and what fatalities from the old 
years before we came here to live our life may have hidden 
themselves, God help us! in the setting fruit, to smite it 
with a withering. 

I will rest me in the parable of the overplus of blossom. 
I will say, 1am more than many trees. I will stand within 
the law of their life, and they shall stand within the law 
of mine. I will not be troubled or dismayed overmuch 
because this poverty has come where I looked for wealth. 
With these unattained desires and these withered aspira- 
tions I will not be overtroubled. I will not give way to 
despair. I will say to my soul, “If that bush, afire with 
the spring splendor, could so storm one poor, halting man 
in Midian that it seemed as if God spake verily to him out 
of the bush, and the fruit of that blossoming was for the 
deliverance of a nation and the help of the world, then my 
fair hopes and aspirations, which have come to such scant 
fruitage as I look at them now, may have been fruit in 
their own time to others who needed just such a pulse of 
inspiration and aspiration to help them on their way as I 
had in my nature when it was all radiant with the blos- 
soming of my spring.” God knows beyond all my know- 
ing, and he alone can measure the lapse between the blos- 
som and the fruit. 

Let me stay sweet and trustful, then, and do the best I 
may on to the fall of my year; and then I will sing:— 

“T know these blossoms clustering heavily, 
The evening dew upon their faded leaves 
Can claim small value or utility, 


Therefore shall fragrancy and beauty be 
The glory of my sheaves.” 


There are fresh-water springs in the sea that continually 
pour out sweet water beneath all the brackish tides. So 
in the obedient heart, under all self-denials, there is a 
spring of joy ever flowing. It is the peace of God which 
nothing can disturb,—a holy fountain whose flow nothing 
can ever check.—/]. R. Miller, D.D. 
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Literature. 


Tae AMERICAN Minp. By Bliss. Perry. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 
Keen insight, acute observation of men, much 
knowledge of the best books, and, what we 
have learned to expect from this writer, 
charm of style, mark Mr. Perry’s latest 
volume. Itisa study of the question, What 
differentiates the American mind from, say, 
the English, the French, the German mind? 
It is not, Mr. Perry thinks, that the American 
loves wealth, and is hot in his haste of pur- 
suing it. It is not the American’s inquisi- 
tiveness, or even his love of exaggeration. 
Sometimes, indeed, the American reduces 
his phrase to the lowest terms, as when, we 
remember Dr. Crothers told us, a sign was 
put up at the mouth of the mine, ‘Gentlemen 
will please not fall down this shaft, as miners 
are at work below”’! Rather are the marks of 
the American mind an inveterate and uncon- 
querable idealism, something that must, 
with due explanation, be called radicalism,— 
“conservatism in our blood and radicalism 
in our brains’’; alove of adventure; a kindly 
humor which perhaps finds its best expres- 
sion in Mark Twain. This humor, though it 
may be traced bya sense of the incongruous, 
is not exactly what Hobbes defined it, ‘‘noth- 
ing else but sudden glory arising from some 
sudden conception of some eminency in our- 
selves by comparison with the inferiority of 
others.”’ To say that the American mind is 
romantic might evoke surprise, though there 
is much to justify such conclusion; while to 
affirm that, in its written expression, it is 
austerely pure and free from sensual blemish 
(at least in comparison with much ‘‘foreign’”’ 
writing) is undoubtedly true. Our earliest 
great writers—Hawthorne, Cooper, and Poe 
—were ‘‘singularly sexless”’ in their imagina- 
tions. In and through all, the American 
shows a boundless optimism, to match prairie 
and mountain, so that Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton once said to Mr. Perry: ‘‘ There was 
an infallible test of the American authorship 
of any anonymous article: Does it contain 
the phrase ‘After all, we need not despair?’ 
If it does, it was written by an American.” 
In this volume, as in his admirable biography 
of Walt Whitman and his valuable study of 
Prose Fiction, Mr. Perry shows many of 
the essential qualities of a literary critic, as 
well as a large comprehension of life, and its 
finer issues, that lift these lectures on to an 
unusually high plane. 


Tuy Rop anp Tuy Starr. By Arthur 
Christopher Benson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50—There is an excel- 
lent idea in this book. ‘That idea is that Mr. 
Benson—for surely this must be a personal 
_ experience, and not a made-up case—learned 
through ‘a very severe attack of nervous 
prostration what is the real meaning of life. 
Certainly, nervous prostration ought to teach 
something, and it taught this man that life 
means action, service, a going out from self 
in a genuine love for men. ‘This, assuredly, 
is not a bad lesson, and we have sufficient 
admiration for Mr. Benson’s style, which is 
always a delight for its excellent English and 
carefulness of diction, to be willing to take 
a good deal of quantity for the number of 
ideas to a page. But three hundred pages 
for the elaboration of the thoughts we have 
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stated are certainly rather too many. We 
ought to get out of a sanatorium with less 
talk than this. ‘There are, however, a few 
very interesting passages, as, for example, a 
discriminating section about Ruskin and 
Carlyle——Mr. Benson is always at his best 
in such critical and personal writing,—a visit 
to a dying friend, which is described with 
great beauty and fineness of spiritual per- 
ception; a remarkable picture of an old 
nurse, whose service was ‘‘not self-surrender, 
because it had nothing to do with the will 
at all. It was not beneficence or benevo- 
lence, it was simply love, and thus it was 
the most beautiful and perfect thing in the 
world.” There is also a lovely picture of a 
spring day and its effect on a convalescent, 
The present writer, who has known some- 
thing of the same experience of going back 
to visit a sanatorium after recovery from 
nervous illness, finds Mr. Benson’s descrip- 
tion of the place, particularly of the rooks 
flying about in the tall trees, which had been 
wont to bring so much of misery to wakeful 
mornings, strike a most responsive chord. 
But, we repeat, this is harking on one string 
for too long a time. It is, of course, greatly 
well to know that a human soul can rise 
triumphant over the most harassing form of 
illness, and finally turn that struggle into a 
pean of praise. Many other souls in these 
nervous and neurotic times can be helped 
by such a spectacle. But a too long dwelling 
upon such an experience is the reverse of 
exhilarating. 


‘THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN INDIVIDUALIST. 
By James O. Fagan. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net—vThe special 
value of this book, as perhaps it is that of 
his previous writings, lies in Mr. Fagan’s 
very unusual power of seeing clearly and of 
stating plainly and directly what he has 
seen in ‘‘the adventures of his soul,” not 
perhaps ‘‘among masterpieces,’ in the sense 
in which, we believe, Anatole France used 
that phrase, but in life, along railroads, 
among men of every class, condition, and na- 
tionality. And, certainly, to see straight, to 
think clearly, and to state forcibly what one 
sees and feels is no slight matter. In the 
achievement of this end we have this very 
remarkable autobiographical study. How 
Mr. Fagan conquered what, to many, would 
have been unsurmountable obstacles; how he 
learned to express himself effectively by 
studying the dictionary, by reading books 
for their style, notably Shakespeare; how he 
studied men,—there is an interesting chapter 
on “Three Presidents,” President Mellen, 
President Roosevelt (for whom the writer had 
great admiration), and President Eliot, whom 
he judges the greatest of the three, and there 
is also a cordial recognition of W. H. Bald- 
win of the B. Y. M. C. U,—all this, and 
a great deal more, is told in that direct, 
incisive style which belongs to a master; 
that is, toa man who has something valuable 
to say, and has learned how to say it in an 
effective manner. The chapters on_ his 
early life in Scotland, in South America, and 
in Africa are far more absorbing than the 
pages of most novels. They are to be put 
with the stories of Jacob Riis and Booker 
Washington. We are not, perhaps, pro- 
feundly interested in the management of 
railroads, but, if anything could make the 
subject interesting, Mr. Fagan’s almost pas- 
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sionate belief in the power of individual faith- 
fulness against the modern tendency to trust 
in the potency of unions and corporations 
would assuredly give that interest. After 
all, however, it is the evolution of the man, 
portrayed in this volume, which is of supreme 
moment; and there have been few studies of 
such individual development that have been 
richer in suggestion than this life-story of the 
railroad signal man. 


Tue Hory Curistian CuurcH. From its 
Remote Origins to the Present Day. By 
R. M. Johnston. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.— 
The history of the Church may be written 
from a score of different points of view and 
treated in as many. various ways. The 
present very valuable book is written from 
the modern or evolutionary standpoint. It 
searches for movement and not for abstract 
truth, and tries to seize the interrelation of 
many factors and not to manufacture a new 
formula. Within the compass of little more 
than three hundred pages there is presented 
a scholarly study of the rudimentary ele- 
ments that went into the composite Chris- 
tianity of history, the seed from which it 
germinated, the soil in which the seed was | 
planted, the atmosphere that developed it, 
and the hundred factors that are in its his- 
tory. Beginning with the Greek, the Roman, 
and the Hebrew worlds before Christ, the 
study brings us down to the Vatican Council 
of 1870. ‘The main concern is with the more 
external phases of the history, the intellec- 
tual, the political, the economic, and the 
social factors of the life of the Church. The 
reader will find little exposition or apprecia- 
tion of the deeper, inner, more personal 
forces of Christianity. It would be perfectly 
easy for any tyro to make a list of the omis- 
sions of the book, but the juster reader will 
feel admiration for the way in which the au- 
thor has done what he set out to do, and will 
be very grateful to him for doing it. Prof, 
Johnston’s general position is what was 
formerly dubbed by its opponents as ‘‘ra- 
tionalistic’’: he is always on the side of 
humanitarianism, toleration, and social jus- 
tice. ‘‘The mode of thought that works at 
the back of the Latin tongue is exclusive, 
inelastic, uniform, autocratic. Law, order, 
dominion, conformity, these are the square 
bounds within which humanity must be 
parked. Rome may be first pagan, then 
Christian, yet her instincts are still the 
same.” 


THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
By G. Frederick Wright. Bibliotheca Sacra 
Company. $2 net—Dr. Wright here indi- 
cates the scientific methods of approach to 
the problem suggested by the title, and pro- 
ceeds to summarize the archeological and 
historical evidence, and criticises the linguis- 
tic argument. Chapters on the origin of the 
races of Europe and the American Indians 
follow. Four chapters are devoted to the 


‘study of the glacial period. After declaring 


the existence of tertiary man not proven, Dr. 
Wright considers the physiological and psy- 
chological evidence. Dr. Wright is greatly 
interested in the relation of scientific con- 
clusions to the Biblical accounts. He under- 
takes to give these “‘a fair interpretation” 


according to the character of the literature — a) 


to which the several Biblical documents be- 
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long. He finds that the first chapter of 
Genesis bears a striking conformity to the 
conclusions of science. He takes much 
pains with his theories of the genealogies in 
Genesis, deciding that the Scriptures furnish 
no data for a chronological computation be- 
fore the time of Abraham, and that the 
Mosaic records were not intended to fix the 
precise date either of the flood or the crea- 
tion of the world. Well, probably not! His 
final conclusion is that, while the antiquity of 
man cannot be less than ten thousand, it 
need not be more than fifteen thousand years. 
The book is dedicated to Prof. Frederic 
Ward Putnam, with recognition of the great 
personal stimulus afforded by his encourage- 
ment, even though he does not indorse all 
the author’s views. 


PatMER’s GREEN. By Stewart Caven. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net.—As usual in these days, 
the principal theme of this novel is the tru- 
ant affections of a married man and the 
kittenish freaks of a girl, eager to gain ‘‘ex- 
periences.”” ‘There is much acute and inter- 
esting comment on the side of human char- 
acter, which is revealed in the outdoor 
courtships and flirtations of young men and 
women, who have no happy home life, and 
some skilful analysis of character; but the 
machinery of the story is preposterous from 
beginning to end. ‘The hero of the tale has 
by accident discovered an explosive so power- 
ful that a portion as big as a dime will tear 
down a cliff and grind enormous rocks to 
powder. He tries it once and succeeds in 
demonstrating the importance of his dis- 
covery, but, doing so, he falls in with a young 
gitl who carries in her little finger power 
enough to warp and twist his life and to 
affect the fortunes of a dozen other men and 
women. His escape and the end of the story 
come about by no natural and logical se- 
quence of events, but because the author 
chooses to have things happen in that way. 


Manor MacuinE, WuHIcH? By Al Priddy. 
The Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net.—Al 
Priddy’s biography, which described the 
conditions of mill life as they could «be 
known only from the inside, made his name 
known to all who are interested in records of 
man’s struggle against his environment. 
The present volume is an interpretation of 
ideals as they work themselves out in present- 
day industries. He believes the Machine 
Age must more and more become a Moral 
Age. ‘The author looks forward to the future 
for the highest type of workman the world 
has ever seen, believing it will some day be 
generally acknowledged that unbrotherly 
acts on the part of the employer are poor 


business policy, and that the success of the | 1, 


employer means also the success of the 
employee. 


MorTHER AND BABy. By Anne B. Newton, 
M.D. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1 net.—There are many books 
and articles written now about the care and 
feeding of young children that are very 
helpful to mothers, and this one by Dr. 
Newton contains information that is neces- 
sary for the proper supervision of the every- 


day life of a healthy child. There are many 
fine suggestions for the mother herself, and |: 


- 
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for the moral influence she must use with the 
baby from the very first. Many medical 
questions are answered here, but only the 
simplest remedies’ are suggested, with the 
advice to call the doctor in case of sickness. 
The book is plainly written and comprehen- 
sible even to the most inexperienced. 


THe Upas TREE. By Florence IL. Bar- 
clay. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$x net—The popular author of The Rosary 
writes for an uncritical audience, apprecia- 
tive of her good women, her impulsive lovers, 
and her properly punished villains. ‘This is 
a story of happy married lovers, whose sur- 
passing content is marred for only a short 
time and then with little blame for either. 
Helen took astonishing chances in keeping 
a secret from her husband, but she did it 
from the best of motives; and certain dramatic 
contingencies, which could not have been 
foreseen, nearly turned comedy into tragedy. 
The book has the same qualities that made 
the success of its predecessors, rather differ- 
ently developed. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘**JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains i365 hymns and poems, 26 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an: 
occasions of the children’s service, : 4 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. _ 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . 1am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— _ 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
ellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” sy) 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— did 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young Beppe may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


tunes 
special 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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- FREE BOOKS 


By Emanuel Swedenbors, 
“Heaven and Hell,” 624 pages; 
“Divine Providence,” 605 pages; 
“Four Leading Doctrines,” 593 pages; 
“Divine Loveand Wisdom,” 598 pages. 

Sent to any address on receipt of 
postage, 8 cents per book or 32 
cents for the set. 

THe AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 

3 W. 29th St, New York City. 


REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 
BIBLE. New Edition $1.20 net, by mail 
$1.34; THE SPARK IN THE CLOD (Re- 
ligion and Evolution), 80 cents net, by mail 
89 cents; OH, TO BE RICH AND 
YOUNG! $1.00 net, by mail $1.08. Order 
from UNITARIAN BOOK ROOM, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 25. 


A PRACTICAL PLATFORM FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


By Cartes F. Dore 


In growing numbers the churches are recog- 
nizing that their mission is to society as a whole 
as well as to their own members, that it is their 
business to make their influence count positively 
for all that is best in civic and social life as much 
as it is to build up individuals in personal charac- 
ter. The obligation to render this larger and 
more varied service is becoming less and less a 
matter of discussion, it is being accepted as a 
fact, but to many churches how to fulfill their 
social responsibilities is a subject of increasing 
interest and concern. This is the question which 
Dr. Dole has sought to answer. His social pro- 
gram is remarkably practical, and social service 
committees, men’s clubs and young people’s 


-| societies in their efforts to promote the common 


Mee will find his suggestions unusually help- 
ul. 


On the inside covers of the above pam- 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issue of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Bome. 
Christmas. 


BY F, D. STICKNEY. 


Breath of hemlock, snow in the woods, 
Orange sunset the valley broods; 

Hoarfrost high on the window-pane, 

Bare trees without and a creaking wain— 
Pine-boughs and alder coming home; 
Hitherward pilgrims as they roam 

Reach hearthsides underneath the hill, 
Where good cheer waits, but hearts are still 
For stirring carols of later even. 


Orient Wizards, Eastern Star, 

Wonderful Night, we come from Far; 
Wenceslas the olden King 

(Drifted deep at feast of Stephen), 

Norman boys that Noél sing, 

Antiphone Rome’s arches ring— 

O’er Earth ascending, palm-land to pole, 
Hymns of the Christ Child, Songs of the Soul! 


Stories about Tom. 


BY SUSAN P. PECKHAM. 


Sometimes, you know, it is very pleasant 
to sit on the stairs with somebody. Tom’s 
mother said to Tom, “Let’s sit here on the 
top step. Let’s have a talk.’”’ So they sat 
down on the top step. Tom said, ‘‘Up close 
together.”’ So they sat upclose. Tom said, 
“Little closer.’ So they sat very close in- 
deed. ‘Then they talked a little talk. Then 
they went downstairs. 

Then, another time, Tom said to his 
mother, “Sit down, sit down.”” And he took 
hold of her hand and led her to the lowest 
step of the stairs. His mother said, “Yes, 
let us sit down.” 

So they sat down close together on the 
lowest step of the stairs. Tom said, “‘ Little 
closer, little closer.” So they sat very close 
indeed. They had a very pleasant time 
talking and sitting on the stairs. ‘They liked 
it, both of them, because they did not say 
very much,—just sat on the stairs, close 
together, Tom and his mother. 


‘There was a big library near Tom’s home. 
Across the street it was. Small boys do not 
often go to the big libraries. One morning, 
sunny, Tom went over to that library. His 
mother let him go with her. 

He took hold of her hand, and they went 
together down their front steps and along 
the path to the street. Then they walked 
on and crossed the street. ‘Then they came 
to the library, and they began to go up the 
library steps. Tom liked to go up those 
steps—so many! and a great deal longer than 
steps at home! When they reached the top, 
Tom said, “High!” 

And then they went through some big 
doors—big ones! 

Then they were in the library. It was all 
large and light and pretty. There was a 
children’s room. ‘Tom and his mother went 
in there. 

Tom said; “Nice! little chairs! tables! 
pictures! Mamma, see baby! baby!’”’ And 
there was a pretty baby, something like a 
very fine dolly, a white one, all white, upon 
the wall, so that everybody could see it. 
That was a lovely baby! 

And Tom skipped and danced a little, 
holding his mother’s hand, and he said, 
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“Windows—big! light!” and then he looked 
all around and said, ‘“‘Books—books—lots of 
books.” So they sat down in those nice, 
small chairs, and looked at a lovely picture 
book. 

After that they had to go home. But 
there were ever so many other picture books, 
and ‘Tom’s mother said that they would 
come again some day soon. 

“Soon,” Tom said. ‘Some day soon we 
come again.”’ 


* Liddy and Tom were taking a walk in the 
country. They went down by the barn 
where horses and wagons were kept. Right 
out in the sunshine there was a wagon, just 
waiting,—no horse at all, but just the wagon. 

“T want to get in,” said Tom. 

“Let’s get in, both of us,” said Liddy. 

“Yes, both of us,” said Tom. 

So Liddy lifted Tom, and he took hold and 
helped himself, and there he was in the wagon! 
Then Liddy came, too. ‘‘I’ll help you,” said 
Tom, so he helped her in. They sat up on 
that high seat. 

“Wait a minute,” said Liddy; and she 
hopped out and went to a tree and broke off 
two nice whips. 

So then they each hada whip. They sat up 
beside each other and drove and whipped and 
jiggled up and down on the seat, and said, 
“Hil we go fast!” 

And Tom whipped hard and said, ‘‘Go 
faster, go faster!’’ and Liddy said, “‘He is 
going faster’; and she said, “I’m almost 
seared.”’ So then Tom whipped still harder, 
and looked at Liddy to see how scared she 
was, and they liked that wagon so much that 
they did not get out for a long time. Such 
nice things they have in the country—like 
wagons without any horses fastened to them! 


Often in the mornings Tom could go to 
market with his mother. Dorothy went, 
too, because she pushed the go-cart with 
Tom in it. Teddy went, too,—the dog, 
Teddy. Teddy wanted to go. He wanted 
to see the other dogs, and he wanted to run 
and bark at the street cars. ‘That was what 
he did. He barked at every car as hard as 
he could. And it didn’t do any good. 

Tom liked very much to see the cars. 
Such a lot of them! big ones! yellow ones! 
making noise—roaring! 

“They go fast,’ Tom said. ‘Mamma, 
they go fast!”” And his mamma said: ‘ Yes, 
don’t they go fast? They hurry as fast as 
they can.”” So Tom said, too: ‘‘ They hurry 
—they hurry as fast as they can. Hurry, 
hurry, hurry, hurry.” The cars did hurry, 
and Teddy ran tearing after every one, 
barking as hard as he could. 

And they saw other things, too, when they 
went to market—people and things. A 
great many things in the shop windows they 
saw, even such things as a monkey that 
wagged its head. 


Tom and his mother always had a good 
time together cleaning teeth. First, Tom’s 
mother took down her cup and Tom’s cup. 

Tom’s cup was a beauty: his mother said 
so, and Tom said so. It had pink flowers on 
it, and little men and women on it in red 
clothes and blue clothes and yellow clothes. 
A very pretty cup! | 

So then Tom’s mother pinned a towel 
around his neck, because he did not want to 
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get his suit all wet. Then she put water into 
the cups. Then she took down a funny box, 
—long, round box, soft, and with a little 
cover screwed on at one end. ‘Tom’s mother 
unscrewed that cover. She squeezed tooth- 
paste out of the long box that was soft,— 
squeezed it out, a whole lot of it, out on 
Tom’s tooth brush, out on her own tooth 
brush, so that that tooth paste should make 
their teeth clean, That tooth paste was 
nice. It tasted like peppermint creams that 
Tom’s father brought home—just like those 
peppermint creams! 

So Tom’s mamma leaned over the bath- 
tub, and Tom leaned over the bath-tub, and 
they had a lovely time scrubbing their teeth. 
They scrubbed and scrubbed, outside, in- 
side, upside, downside. They had some 
clean water, then they scrubbed again. 
Then they had some clean water, then 
scrubbed again, round and round. Fun! 
took a long time! every single morning! fun! 
Lots of water and lots of good tooth paste! 
squeezed out of a box that had the top 
screwed on! 


The Music-box Chair. 


The town clock chimed out another hour. 
Paul let the pruning-shears clatter to the 
sidewalk, as he stood up for a moment to 
rest his aching back. It was only a moment, 
however. Almost instantly he was again on 
his knees, clipping tufts of grass from be- 
tween the cracks of the walk and along the 
edge. He glanced ahead of him. He was 
only half way through, and he had been work- 
ing three hours. That meant that before he 
finished he would have sixty cents. He 
sighed happily,—a dozen big, juicy oranges 
for wee crippled Helene, and something be- 
sides to drop in the iron bank,—the bank 
that held the savings for the trip to the 
beach Helene was to have once this summer, 

His thoughts were interrupted by a loud 
rapping on the front window of the house 
before which he was working. An old man 
stood at the window, and he was beckoning 
to Paul. The little boy hurried toward the 
house, afraid that the man was dissatisfied 
with his work. 

The old man had gone to the front door, 
and was holding it open by the time Paul 
reached the house. 

“What makes you work so hard?” de- 
manded the man. ‘Are you trying to earn 
a baseball or a pair of skates?’’ 

“T’m working for my sister,’ Paul an- 
swered. ‘“‘She’s a cripple, and she has to 
have expensive things, like oranges and 
tonics.” He tried to remember and be 
polite, but he kept wondering how long the 
man would keep him from his work. 

The man must have guessed something of 
what was in Paul’s mind, for he said abruptly: 
“Come in and tell me about it. I’m lone- 
some to-day, and I’ll pay you just as much 
to sit and talk to me for an hour as I’d pay 
you to trim the edges of my lawn.” 

He led Paul into a large room, filled with 
such a variety of vases and pictures, queer 
old chairs and other objects of interest, that 
Paul felt as if he had wandered into some 
curio store. ‘The man pointed to one slender 
chair, the legs and back of which were curi- 
ously carved and inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. 

“Sit down in that chair!’’ he commanded. 
“That came from France.” 
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Paul was not accustomed to sitting on 
such beautiful chairs. He was afraid his 
clothes would soil it, so he sat down very 
carefully on the edge of it. He had no 
sooner done so than his attention was taken 
up by the sound of music.” A music-box, 
somewhere in the room, was playing the 
sweetest music Paul had ever heard. The 
man laughed as he saw the little boy gaze 
wonderingly about the room. 

“Go and find it,” he urged. ‘Find where 
the music is and I will give you that.”” He 
took a shining quarter from his pocket as he 
spoke, and twirled it upon the table. 

Paul sprang from the chair to begin his 
search, but the music stopped as suddenly as 
it had begun. Sadly puzzled, he dropped 
back into his chair to think. He had no 
sooner done so than the music began again, 
sweeter than ever. He jumped up to hunt 
for it, but once more the music stopped. 
He sat down for the third time, and, when 
the music started at once, a sudden under- 
standing came into his face, and he began 
to examine the beautiful chair on which he 
was sitting. 

The man tossed him the shining quarter. 

“Tt’s the chair,” he nodded. ‘‘ That chair 
was made in France. There is a music-box 
concealed in the seat. Whenever a person 
sits down on it, that releases a spring and it 
begins to play.”’ 

The little old man showed him many 

. other curious and wonderful things, but all 
the time a thought was running through 
Paul’s mind. His hour was nearly up before 
he found courage to ask the question he 
wished. 

“‘Excuse me, sir,’’ he began at last, ‘‘but 
how much would a chair like that cost?” 

“About three hundred dollars,’’ the man 
answered carelessly. 

Paul caught his breath. He had been 
thinking that, if he worked hard enough and 
long enough, he might some day be able to 
buy a chair like that for Helene. The little 
boy was not easily discouraged, however. 
Before he left he had another idea. 

“Please, sir,’ hé “said bravely, when his 
host came out into the hall with him to open 
the front door, ‘‘how much would you charge 
if I brought my sister here and let her sit on 
it to hear the music!—I mean, would you 
rent it to me for an hour?”’ 

The old man looked so cross that Paul’s 
heart sank. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “I never 
rented my furniture before. Tell me where 
you live,” he finished, so sternly that Paul’s 
voice nearly trembled as he gave the address 
and watched the man write it down. 

“Come to-morrow and fix the walk in the 
back yard,” was all the old man said, as he 
put the book away in his pocket. 

Paul was on hand the next morning, but 
his hope that the man would rent his music- 
box chair was not very high. He worked 
away steadily. Once he looked up to find 
that the man was watching him from one of 
the back windows. Late in the afternoon, 
as Paul was about\to leave, he came down the 
back steps and motioned to the little boy. 

“T’ve decided not to rent it,’’ he began. 
“T never did such a thing in the seventy-two 
years I have lived, and I’m not going to begin 
now.’ With that he turned abruptly and 
went back into the house, leaving a heavy- 
hearted little boy to trudge home to his 
Ct vial 
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® He was so downcast that it was hard work 
to begin his usual cheery whistle as he drew 
near the small house where he and his mother 
and Helene lived. He knew Helene would 
be at the window watching, and to-night he 
dreaded to see her tired, patient little face. 

He was much surprised, therefore, to find 
her beckoning to him excitedly as soon as he 
came in sight. She could hardly wait for 
him to open the door. 

“See what’s come!’’ she cried, pointing to 
a bulky object covered with great sheets of 
wrapping paper. 

“Open it quick!’’ she commanded. 
“Mother says my name is on it, but I 
wanted to wait.” 

Paul undid the wrappings, feeling as if 
he were in a sort of dream as he did so. He 
blinked his eyes in astonishment when at 
last he beheld the wonderful French chair. 
There was a card tied with a blue ribbon to 
the back of the chair. It read:— 

“This chair is an heirloom in our family, 
so it can neither be rented nor sold nor given 
away; but, being the last of my family, I 
hereby loan it to Helene Strang for a period 
of ninety-nine years. 

“JOSEPH BOARDMAN.” 

“Oh, and I thought he was so cross about 
it!’? Paul murmured repentantly. ‘Listen, 
Helene!’’ He picked her up carefully and 
seated her on the wonderful chair, then 
laughed with pleasure at her surprise when 
the clear, sweet music began to fill the little 
house.—A nnie Louise Berray, in the Church- 
man, 


The Cats of Uncle Sam. 


“My Aunt Katherine has ‘leven cats,” 
announced Lucia Holland. 

“My Aunt Rosalia has twenty—she sells 
‘em,” said Lucy Wright. 

Then from Eloise Cabot: “I know a boy 
whose mother has an aunt that keeps thirty- 
one cats and a hired man to wash ’em.” 

Then Aunt Patty spoke, ‘‘My Uncle Sam 
keeps more than three hundred cats.” 

Lucia Holland was triumphant. Who 
could say more than that? Three hundred 
cats! And everybody knew that Lucia 
Holland’s Aunt Patty told the truth. 

“Yes,” went on the pleasant voice, “three 
hundred and odd—I don’t know how many 
odd cats he has. It seems like a good many, 
doesn’t it?” 

“‘Oh—oh, yes, it does seem like a good 
many!’’ I,1cia’s cheeks were turning a soft 
pink color—but, of course, she trusted Aunt 
Patty. 

“But—I don’t see where he keeps such a 
heap as—as that,’’ commented one. 

“Oh, he doesn’t keep them in one place, 
of course. I believe he keeps them in about 
fifty places—post-offices, you know. 

“Ves, he keeps them in the post-offices of 
the large cities, where they can attend to the 
rats and mice that otherwise would chew 
holes in the mail sacks, and likely as not 
bore holes through the bags of letters. My 
Uncle Sam’s cats attend to those rats and 
mice, I assure you. Before he sent them 
around to the post-offices a good deal of harm 
was done, especially in a great place like 
New York City. 

A moment’s silence while Aunt Patty 
threaded her needle. Then it was she who 
spoke first :— 

_ “Of course no one could expect the post- 
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masters of these big cities to pay pussy’s 
board out of their own pockets. Dear me, 
no! My Uncle Sam would never think of 
such a thing. He is too independent, I can 
tell you. He pays these postmasters from 
eight to forty dollars for his pussies’ board ’’— 

“Oh, my! We’ve got a boarder and she 
only pays five dollars a week, and she’s a 
human!” broke forth one girl in astonish- 
ment. 

“Hight to forty dollars a year, I meant,” 
laughed Aunt Patty. “My Uncle Sam is 
pretty well off, but I don’t think he could 
afford as much as that a week! The post- 
masters send in their boarders’ bills at the 
beginning of each quarter, and Uncle Sam 
pays them promptly.” , 

Lucia had been thinking hard. Now she 
spoke :— 

“Tf he’s your Uncle Sam, he’s mine, too,” 
she said proudly. ‘My great, great, any- 
way.” 

“Of course!’ Aunt Patty smiled, “and 
Eloise’s, too, and the others.” 

“Cy } 2? 

The “Oh” was Licia’s, for all at once she 
understood. The idea of not knowing. 

“T know!” she cried. ‘‘Uncle Sam’s only 
his ’nitials—his whole name is United States!” 

No wonder all the others laughed then.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


A Stepmother. 


A little while ago I heard a very strange 
story. Down on Long Island there is an 
old hen who has stolen four little kittens from 
acat. The little kittens “meow,” and the 
old hen clucks to them, and they come and 
get under her wings. ‘Their mother, the cat, 
comes and gives them their dinner, and then 
she goes away. ‘The old hen lets the mother 
cat come, but she will not let any one else 
touch the kittens. 

Do you believe this story? I do, because 
it was told to me by the woman who owned 
the hen.—Our Animal Friends. 


Hawk and Hens. 


We hear of happy families of animals. 
A novel case of this kind is now told. A 
gentleman in Maryland has succeeded in 
taming a hawk, and in teaching it to live 
on the most amicable terms in a hennery, 
enjoying the companionship of the hens 
and turkeys, and apparently not knowing 
that they ought to be enemies, not friends. 
Exchange. 


“See how I can count, mamma,” said 
Kitty. ‘“‘There’s my right foot. That’s one. 
There’s my left foot. That’s two. Two 
and one make three. Three feet make a 
yard, and I want to go out and play in it!” 
Chicago Tribune. 


Here is a composition on shoes by Paul 
Narche, hereditary chief of the Apache 
Indians, a lad of fourteen years :— 

“ABOUT SHOE. 

“The Indian has a moccasin shoe it was 
soft and nice. ‘The Indian shoes are lighter 
than the leather shoe. The moccasin is not 
happen enough for running. The Chinese 
and Japanese have another kind of shoes it 
was made of wooden.” 
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An Icelandic Journey.* 


BY REV. ROGNVALDUR PETURSSON. 


I beg to submit the following brief state- 
ment of my recent visit to Iceland, in the 
interest of our mission here, and to investi- 
gate our opportunities for a prospective 
mission in the island. 

I left Boston on the 28th of May, sailing 
in the §.S. Laconia, and landing at Fish- 
guard, June 5. I decided to break the 
journey for a few days to visit London, 
and to have a talk with Rev. Mr. Bowie, 
the secretary of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association. He received me very 
kindly and spoke with sympathy of our Ice- 
landic Mission in Canada and of any intended 
movement of a similar nature in Iceland. 
Altogether I made three visits to his office. 

I reached Copenhagen on the 12th of June. 
I have always been eager to visit that capi- 
tal of all the Scandinavias, I thought pos- 
sibly I might meet at the university some 
Icelandic theological students who could be 
induced to take up the work with us in 
Canada. But I learned that none of the 
Icelandic students registered at the Uni- 
versity are studying in the Divinity School. 
The two young men I met are both in the 
Medical College, and I was told of some 
seven or eight in the Law School. There 
is an ever-increasing demand for medical 
men in Iceland. I also met our two Ice- 
landic professors at the university, Dr. 
Finnur Jénsson, the famous Old Norse 
scholar, the author of many texts and dis- 
sertations on etymological subjects, and Dr. 
Valtyr Gudmundsson, a member of the 
Icelandic Parliament and editor of the chief 
Icelandic magazine published to-day. Both 
are well-known religious liberals and ardent 
supporters of home rule for Iceland. 

Copenhagen is one of the chief centres 
of culture in Europe. It is the seat of the 
university, the famous Thorvaldsen Museum, 
and the equally famous Finsen Institute. 
It is the home of such men as Poulsen, the 
inventor of the Wireless Telephone, Dr. 
Hoffding, the famous psychologist, Dr. 
Brandes, that renowned critic, Dr. Jonsson, 
the etymologist, and last, but not least, the 
native city of the late Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, that sweet story-teller of the North. 

Although Copenhagen is a great centre of 
learning, it is not correspondingly a centre 
of robust religious life. The Lutheran 
State Church of Denmark has long been on 
the decline. It was, and is, inordinately 
narrow and unprogressive. It is upheld by 
the laws of the realm and maintained by a 
_ direct tax levy, but the people are conspicu- 
ously absent from all its convocations. The 
parks, the music halls, and pleasure resorts 
are thronged with the populace, who vainly 
are seeking some interpretations of life, 
outside of religion, whereby it may seem 
worth the while. Yet the Danes are not irre- 
ligious by nature. ‘They are kind, sensitive, 
refined, and warm-hearted people. ‘They are 
generous and frank and far removed from 
duplicity and deceit. But the religion pro- 
vided by the State is not to their taste nor 
up to the mark. It is not compatible with 
the science of Poulsen or Finsen, or the art 
of Thorvaldsen. It is impossible to reconcile 
the idea of God as revealed in the discovery 
of Poulsen’s Wireless Telephone to the one 
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revealed in the story of Joshtta’s Ram’s 
Horn. 

What an opportunity there is for liberal 
Christianity in Denmark! 

On the 28th of June we sailed for Iceland. 
After eight days we landed at Hisavik on 
the north coast. It was Sunday morning. 
Hisavik is a little hamlet of some three 
hundred and fifty inhabitants, the county 
seat of Thingeyjarsyla and one of the ports 
of calling for the steamers plying around the 
north coast. It has a very handsome little 
frame church lately built. The minister 
of the village and the immediate neighbor- 
hood resides there, as does also the Royal 
Commissioner of the shire. Service was 
held at noon, and I went to church. I was 
not a little surprised to find, on that lovely 
summer day, only twenty-five people as- 
sembled, and out of that number nine were 
visiting in the village and did not belong to 
the parish. Having stayed throughout the 
service, I ‘‘arose a wiser man.’’ ‘The people 
of the village knew. They could discern 
between that ‘“‘darkness upon the face of the 
deep” inside that church, and ‘“‘the spirit 
of God moving upon the face of the waters,” 
the magnificent broad Fjérd, below the vil- 
lage, radiant and glistening in the midsum- 
mer sun. So they stayed out, and I half 
wished I had done the same. I could not but 
envy a young Dutchman, a fellow-passenger, 
who was the only cheerful one in the con- 
gregation, having listened to an Icelandic 
discourse for the first time in his life and not 
understood a word, 

The village and the surrounding district 
has of late been assigned a prominent place 
among the country districts of the island. 
Public education has been adapted to the 
special needs of the people and is of a high 
grade. ‘The people on the average are liberal. 
They want a church, but a church more in 
sympathy with the intellectual and spiritual 
aspirations of the community, than is the 
one supported by the State. 

On Monday I went up into the country 
and spent a week in the Valley of Reykir, 
with my wife’s relatives, and on the following 
Sunday preached in the little church at 
Nesi in Reykjadal. I warned the parish 
committee that they might be violating the 
church ordinance by permitting a service 
in their church by a minister not of the 
Establishment, to which they replied that 
they had already assumed the right to as- 
semble in their own church to listen to whom- 
soever they chose. : 

That Sunday morning all the countryside 
assembled at the church. After the service 
we met with a cordial reception, and many 
of the people told me that they were heartily 
in accord with our views and teachings. 
Our little Unitarian paper from Winnipeg 
has been regularly sent into that district 
for the last eight years, and they reminded me 
of many articles, translations from the Reg- 
ister and elsewhere, which they had read 
with great interest. I preached from the 
text, John xvii. 3, taking as my subject the 
“Demand for Religion.” 

From there I went across the country to 
Akureyri, the largest town on the north of 
the island and the chief centre of the great 
herring fisheries, now carried on both by the 
natives and divers American concerns. Aku- 
reyri, is the home of our friend, Rev. Matthias 
Jochumsson, a correspondent to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, the 
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noted hymnist and Unitarian of Iceland. 
The town is also the seat of a fine ‘“Real- 
sk6li,”’ an intermediate school. Mr. Jo- 
chumsson had just left for Reykjavik when 
we arrived, so I did not see him. After a 
day’s halting we continued our journey west- 
ward into Skagafjérd, resting there for a 
week at my uncle’s at Réttarholt. 

During our stay in Skagafjérd we visited 
the famous old Episcopal seat at Holar, 
the former stronghold of Catholicism in 
Iceland and the home of the martyr bishop, 
Jén Arason. This place was, moreover, the 
seat of the first college in Iceland, the first 
printing-shop, and the home of the bishops 
for the North Diocesefor over seven hundred 
years. There the first’ Icelandic Bible was 
printed in 1585, of which there are’ only few 
copies now extant, the plates for over five 
hundred wood engravings and initial letters 
and decorations being cut by Bishop Gud- 
brandur Thorlaksson, who superintended the 
work. 

From Hélar we took the trial to Reykjavik, 
travelling on horseback wherever we went, 
for all travel in Iceland is performed on 
horseback. It took us eight days. On our 
way we visited the ancient seat of the insular 
parliament, “‘Thingvellir,’ where for nearly 
one thousand years parliament was heldin 
the open, and the famous hot spring dis- 
trict and ‘‘Geysir,”” two of the most pictur- 
esque places in Europe. We got to Reyk- 
javik on the 7th of August, and by previous 
arrangement obtained lodging with the 
family of Fri Margrét Magnitisdéttir, a 
sister of Dr. Bjérn M. Olsen, president of 
the University of Iceland. 


Che Cnitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


The Ettor Trial. 


I must confess that my feelings went 
through a whole gamut of change—from 
despair to actual rejoicing during this ill- 
advised Ettor trial. When the trial began, 
or before it began, feeling ran so high in the 
community that one feared lest a fair trial 
be impossible. There was the prejudice 
against the accused which would have con- 
demned them almost without a trial, and 
there was the prejudice in favor of the accused, 
and this was so marked and sinister that men — 
were terrorized and afraid to serve on the 
jury. ‘Twelve good men and true were found, 
however, willing to do their duty and face 
the consequences. These men brought in 
their verdict: they were unanimous in favor 
of acquittal, and I believe that the verdict 
was the honest expression of their convic- 
tions. Nay, from the evidence submitted 
to them, and after the judge’s unbiassed 
and judicial summing up, no other verdict 
seemed possible. 

I do not think that the impassioned pleas 
of some of the accused in court influenced 
the jury. They were remarkable pleas, but 
it was a dangerous thing to do: it was like 
playing with a two-edged sword. It was 
a demonstration of the power of these men 
to move a crowd, and it would have been 
an easy inference, ‘“‘Well, after all, we can 
see how these men ‘stirred up this riot in which 
this woman was killed.” 

However, it’ was on the evidence (or mae 
of evidence) that the accused were acquitted. 
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The jury brought in the only inevitable 


, verdict, and in doing so they have maintained 


the dignity of the law. They have shown 
that, after all is said to the contrary, it is 
possible for the poor man and the champions 
of labor, and even professional agitators, to 
get a just trial in this Commonwealth. It 


is simply folly and ingratitude for Ettor to 


say, as he is reported to have said, that he 
and his fellow-accused did not owe their 
freedom to the laws of Massachusetts, but to 
the loyalty and solidarity of the working 
class. (This was not the tone he took in 
court.) This is to imply that the jury were 
intimidated. I do not believe it. Their 
verdict was without fear or favor. 


(Rev.) ALBERT LAZENBY. 
Lynn, Mass. © 


The thing about the Ettor trial, recently 
held in Salem, Mass., which was most notice- 
able was the quiet which prevailed in and 
about the Court House throughout the long 
period during which it was held. Many 


_ letters were sent to the officers of the court 


© 


and many appeals were made in Lawrence 
and elsewhere prophesying danger and seek- 
ing to promote riot: newspapers everywhere 
intimated that the citizens of Salem were liv- 
ing on the edge of a volcano that was sure to 
be in eruption soon, but there was not the 
slightest ruffle upon the surface of the city 
life. Even on the morning of the release 
of the prisoners, when quite a number of 
their friends came to congratulate them, 
there was no sign of attempt to make any 
unseemly demonstration. 

The verdict was what was expected by 
the majority of the people. The fairness 
of the trial was evident to all who were present 
or who followed the reports so copiously 
given in the public press. Salem was proud 
of the ability and fairness with which her 
distinguished citizen, Judge Quinn, conducted 
the case. 

There was an impression created by 
speakers on Salem Common and elsewhere, 
during the summer, that the prisoners were 
unduly detained in jail; but it is well known 
that the court was ready for the trial in May, 
and that the counsel of the prisoners asked 
for the delay. 

Having thanked the court for its fairness 
in dealing with him, it would seem as if Mr. 
Ettor might have hesitated to say, as he did 
to the crowd in Lawrence, on Thanksgiving 
Day, that they had no thanks, but only 
curses, ta give. 

(Rev.) ALFRED MANCHESTER. 

SaLem, Mass, 


Those who know the “‘inside’’ of the Law- 
rence textile trouble are not surprised that 
Ettor and his associates are acquitted. They 
should not have been shut up at all, The 
government had no case. They should have 


- been allowed to ‘‘talk their heads off,” as 


Ettor did Thanksgiving night at Lawrence. 
Tongue play is safety valve and political 
right. 

But the Lawrence municipal and mill offi- 
cials were scared,—one at loss of public con- 
fidence before the strike occurred, the other 
at the threatening Congressional tariff probe. 
It “got on their nerves,’’ and both “went 
silly.” 

The trouble cost the Commonwealth “a 
state of mind”; the trial cost eighteen thou- 
sand of taxpayers’ money; and an important 
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mill official, capable of selling merchandise, 
but not of managing his help, loses his job. 

The good coming from it all is worth these 
costs :— 

(1) All of us feel better for knowing that 
Massachusetts courts at least can yet be 
trusted to give fair trial, that virile blood and 
quiet might are yet with us. 

(2) Ettor and his associates will not be 
so likely to confuse political hot-houses of 
Europe with political open air of the United 
States, nor lack of personal initiative with 
lack of opportunity. 

(3) Absentee and apathetic stockholders 
have been shown the extent of their losses 
from ignorance, stupidity, and carelessness. 

(4) Efficiency experts will see that the 
money-seeking point of view is not the only, 
or the main, point of view, and that material 
achievement unaccompanied by humane con- 
sideration is a delusion. 

The best plan yet devised for avoiding 
such industrial quarrels is the joint council 
of employer and workman, like that of the 
Master Builders’ Association of Boston. By 
this plan the workman himself determines 
his own working conditions and pay, regu- 
lating his decisions by his efficiency, his 
health, and the state of the market. 


GxorGE C. WRIGHT. 
LoweLL, Mass. 


The expected happened in the acquittal of 
Ettor, Giovanitti, and Caruso. The flimsy 
pretext upon which these men were tried for 
so serious an offence was not at all creditable 
to the police and to the prosecuting officers 
of the Commonwealth. ; 

Without discussing the character of the 
organization of which these men are leaders, 
we do well to note that such tactics do not 
attain the end desired. Our courts have 
saved us from a most delicate and threaten- 
ing situation by the even justice accorded 
to these men. 

It may be interesting to note the comment 
of one of the jurors, Christian Larsen, after 
the close of the trial, taken from an interview 
printed in the Haverhill Gazette. He char- 
acterizes the arrest as a disgrace to Essex 
County. ‘There was no doubt on the jury 
about their innocence. In fact, the juror 
who was the wealthiest man was the strong- 
est in his plea to liberate them. I guess 
the authorities wanted to stop the strike, 
and they arrested these men. Then they 
had them on their hands, and wanted to 
get them off.” This comment is in marked 
contrast with that of several jurors when 
Mr. Haywood was acquitted some years ago. 

Little can be said in favor of the philosophy 
and methods of the I. W. W., but the use 
of clubs and the straining of law can never 
curb it. To cure the conditions which make 
possible such eruptions in our social life will 
do more than squads of police and regiments 
of militia. Lawlessness must be put down, 
whether it be that of the striker with brick- 
bats or “‘men higher up” bribing lawmakers 
or riding “a coach and six” through existing 
laws. 

The inner history of the Lawrence strike 
would reveal a story of bungling and preju- 
dice, and possibly something worse. But 
it should be said that the offenders on both 


|sides were not so numerous as those who 


earnestly desired peace. Unfortunately the 
radicals on both sides were in control, and 
a clash was inevitable. 
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In justice, however, to Lawrence and the . 
people of that city, it should be said that 
there was quite as much violence and destruc- 
tion of property during the Elevated strike, 
in Boston, in which less than one-tenth as 
many were engaged, and for a shorter period, 
than during the strike in Lawrence. Strikes, 
no matter by what class or organization 
conducted, are always attended by more or 
less violence, and the “‘ poor foreigner’’ should 
not be blamed above others. 

Reports have come to me that, as a result 
of his incarceration, Giovanitti has developed 
lung trouble. If this be so, this man has 
suffered a grievous wrong; for the charge 
against him had practically nothing to rest 
upon but a bit of testimony of a couple of 
Italian detectives as to one single statement. 

NICHOLAS VAN DER PYL. 

Haveruit, Mass. 


The interest in Salem in the Ettor trial 
seemed hardly commensurate with the atten- 
tion that was given the case by the papers. 
Only on the first and last days of the trial 
did there seem to be anything approaching 
excitement. The case was apparently some- 
what talked of on the street, in homes and 
shops, but it was not an all-absorbing topic. 
On many days the court-room was not filled 
with spectators. On the days when the room 
was filled, the number of those waiting to 
enter was small. On the next to the last 
day, the number of women to whose eyes 
tears were brought by Ettor’s impassioned 
plea—according to the papers—was certainly 
less than a dozen. Only a few times was 
there what might in any way be called a 
crowd waiting to see the prisoners pass back 
and forth between the jail and court-house. 

If Ettor could not restrain himself in the 
court-room, during the summing up of the 
government’s case before the jury, and could 
in unprecedented way shout out his word of 
protest so that his own counsel was quick 
to silence him, it is hardly to be thought 
that in the midst of excitement of addressing 
great throngs, when tension was high in 
Lawrence, Ettor would be very restrained 
or likely to be the counsellor of ‘peaceful 
measures, as apparently he would have it 
thought, 

Whatever was legally proved or whatever 
failed of proof, whether Ettor’s spoken words 
were of a peaceful or warlike tone, whether 
he was implicated in the sending out of in- 
citing placards, whether the crowds and 
their disturbances technically constituted a 
riot, it seems evident to one at least, and per- 
haps to many, that Ettor’s influence upon 
the crowd was that of incitement; that there 
were disturbances, and in them a woman was 
shot and an officer stabbed; that much time 
and money were spent in consequence and 
with slight satisfaction anywhere. The long 
delay, from January to October, in bringing 
the case to court,—a delay, it is claimed, se- 
cured by Ettor to help establish sympathy; the 
apparent panic among prospective jurors; 
the dragging on of the trial; the apparent 
efforts of defence and prosecution to attach 
the case to first degree murder, only to be 
told by the judge that such verdict could not 
be brought except against Cartso,—these 
were some of the things which contributed 
to that feeling of dissatisfaction which has 
often arisen over legal procedure. 

The prisoners could not have been wholly 
satisfied with the way of the court. They 
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gave scant credit to their counsel for the 
work they did. 

The question is raised again in the minds 
of some whether, if one is tried in the wrong 
indictment, he is to be held guiltless of any 
offence. Epwarp D. JOHNSON. 


Mrs. Caroline B. Alffen. 


Swift the passing now of the almost van- 
ished company of the old Boston Unitarians, 
and swifter still, in the surging hurry of the 
day, the closing over of the places which 
shall know them no more. Over such a life 
as Mrs. Allen’s one may well pause a moment, 
remembering that through the struggle and 
loyalty of these fine old families the younger 
generations enjoy as their birthright a peace 
and serenity in their liberal religion unruffled 
by bitter controversy and broken ties. 

Mrs. Allen had made her home in Dor- 
chester, Mass., for more than sixty years, 
moving out from Boston when Dorchester 
was a country town. With her husband 
she became a strong supporter of the Meeting 
House Hill Church, and saw the ministries 
of Mr. Hall, Mr. Barrows, Mr. Eliot, and 
Mr. Shippen. Her long life of eighty-seven 
years is an unblemished record of friendship, 
kindliness, and real usefulness. ‘“ Eager” 
was the word chosen by her minister to char- 
acterize her; eager in her devotion to the 
best ideals of life, eager to accomplish good, 
eager to make her home, her church, her 
city, her country the best. For more than 
half a century the Register was prominent 
in her home, an inspiration in her faith and 
a reliance in her works. 


The Carolina Industrial School. 


The mid-winter meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Carolina Industrial School 
was held at 25 Beacon Street on December 
tr. Most interesting reports were read 
concerning the work which is being done 
this winter at Shelter Neck and at Swans- 
boro. Both schools have this year un- 
usually efficient teachers,——Miss French of 
Dorchester and Miss Clough of Danvers at 
the Emmerton School at Swansboro, Miss 
Putnam of Worcester and Miss Brooks of 
Lincoln at Shelter Neck. 

At the Emmerton School at Swansboro 
the pupils number about fifty. Besides 
the regular work carpentry classes have 
been started with such success that it has 
been necessary to engage the man in charge 
for two evenings a week instead of one even- 
ing as planned. ‘The Boys’ Club also meets 
in the school-house one night a week under 
the charge of the teachers. 

At Shelter Neck the school now has nearly 
sixty pupils with others expected after Christ- 
mas. ‘Their ages range from five to twenty- 
three years, and the number of classes is 
necessarfly so large that here, as at Swans- 
boro, there is great need of another teacher. 
The new school-house is proving a great 
success. Dedication exercises were held on 
October 30, and the building was crowded 
with pupils, parents, and friends. Rev. 
A. T. Bowser of Richmond, Va., made the 
principal address; and other addresses were 
made by Mr. Archibald M. Howe of Cam- 
bridge and other friends. 

There are now four girls boarding in Kim- 
ball House, the girls’ dormitory. ‘There are 
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also two young men at Dix House, who are 
working their way by labor on the Kimball 
farm and helping at Dix House for their 
board. Altogether, the year at both places 
has started off very satisfactorily, save that 
in both places more help is needed. Each 
school ought to have three, instead of two, 
teachers, besides a resident housekeeper in 
charge of the establishment. Indeed our 
work, both educational and religious, in 
Eastern North Carolina could be much 
enlarged if our resources enabled us to put 
more workers into the field. We are con- 
fronted by the double task of raising sufficient 
money and of finding persons competent 
and devoted enough to undertake this work. 
Mr. Roy Clarke, who graduated from Mead- 
ville last June, returns to Shelter Neck with 
Mr. Key at the conclusion of the latter’s 
visit in the North and will, at least tem- 
porarily, act. as Mr. Key’s assistant. 
H, W. F. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Dec. 10, 
1912, at 2 P.M. ‘There were present Messrs. 
Brown, Carr, Dole, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, 
Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, Little, Long, 
Richardson, Wiers, Williams, and Mrs. 
Dinsmoor, Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. Lombard, and 
Miss Low. 

In the absence of the secretary on a journey 
on the Pacific Coast, Mr. Howe was appointed 
secretary of the meeting. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for November, 1912:— 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash’on hand Noy. £719020 hi diviaisisia o> slo's sven $27,387.52 

From Donations ........... A ARES eR Ree r 1,792.62 

Gift of an anonymous friend to create the 
Hollis Street Church Fund........... 2,000,00 

First Unitarian Church and Branch Alli- 

ance, San Bernardino, Cal., to create the 

San Bernardino Church Fund. In 
rat eipstielate asainis)<ibie 0-4 « da'dinlsisinls inte 238.33 
Income of invested funds.............. 9,843.42 
ERECT ye ores SAG deems des wo Shc 217.73 
Investments. Received for reinvestment, 15,743.75 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund. 
tRepaid on Toasts, yt cit ey 05) Sse aes 1,203.37 

Reimbursements for advances on Unita- 
rian Building Account............... 4.64 
° $58,431.38 

PAYMENTS. 

For missionary proms (societies, etc.)... $6,303.72 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . athe 2,000.45 
Expenses of Unitarian Building........... 1255.40 
Payments on account of aehaer | trustfunds.. 3,781.88 
Unvestments; . spades Ae one accents 12,233.08 
a Church Building Loan Fund. 

Senge: oe ial athlete SaMMIME ai ores a ce ath sna 1,925,00 
Richmond Church esa Payment on ac- 
count of new yer Rept lnt steiaisnn Ri RBS 1,443.00 
Pittsfield Church F und. Peay Payments, 34-14 
Publication Department................. 883.00 

Cash on hand Dec. Prin be Ge rie Wer. zaelois louis 26,475.65 

$58,431.38 


The Finance Committee reported the fol- 
lowing votes, which were adopted :— 


Whereas the committee for the preservation of the West 
Roxbury Meeting-house assent to the sale of that Meeting- 
house and the adjacent land situated at the corner of Centre 
and School Streets in the West Roxbury district of Boston, 
title to which is held by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; and, 

Whereas, the said committee further recommends that 
any balance of the proceeds remaining after payment of 
the mortgage and expenses should either be returned to 
the donors, if so requested, or converted into a Theodore 
Parker Memorial Fund, of which the income shall be paid 
to the support of the Parker Memorial in Boston or some 
similar object, : 
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Voted, To sell the real estate held by the American Uni- 
tarian Association at the corner of Centre Street and School 
Street in the West Roxbury district of Boston, conveyed to 
it by Francis C. Welch, ef al., Trustees, by deed dated Dec. 
4, 1908, recorded with Suffolk Deeds, Book 1327, Page 469, 
and that the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby 
is authorized in the name and on behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association to enter into a contract for the sale 
of said land and to execute, acknowledge, and deliver any 
deed or other instrument necessary to give title thereto. 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to distribute any 
portion of the proceeds of the sale of said real estate, after 
the payment of the mortgage and any expenses, to such of 
the contributors as may request the return of the same, and 
that the balance shall be held as a Theodore Parker Memo- 
rial Fund, the income of which shall be used in support of 
the work of the Parker Memorial in Boston or some similar 
object. 

Whereas the Unitarian Society in Summit, N_J., desires 
to accept from the New Jersey Universalist Convention a 
contribution of $3,000 to its building fund, in consideration 
for which said society will hereafter belong to both de- 
nominations, 

Voted, That the Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association hereby cordially assent to this plan of union, 
and refer any details of adjustment to the treasurer and 
the assistant secretary of the American Unitarian Associa-- 
tion and the secretary of the Middle States Conference 
with power. 


Upon further report of the Finance Com- 
mittee it was 


Voted, That the plan of action adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada on Nov. 11, 1912, providing for a secretary who 
shall have charge of the headquarters and superintend the 
work of the conference at a salary of $1,000 per year, and 
a Field Agent who shall devote his entire time to missionary 
work within the borders of the conference at a salary of 
$2,400 per year, both the above salaries to be shared equally 
by the Middle States Conference and the American Unita- 
rian Association, be ratified and confirmed. 

Voted, To confirm the election by the Board of Directors 
of the conference of the Middle States and Canada of the 
Rev. Leon A. Harvey to be secretary of the conference 
for the remainder of the year ending May 1, 1or3, at a 
salary of $1,000 per year, in consideration of his devoting 
one-third of his time to the above duties as secretary. 

Voted, To recommend for consideration by the Directors 
of the conference the following articles of agreement coy- 
ering the operation of the plan embraced in the foregoing 
votes, which shall become effective without further action 
by this Board upon their adoption by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the conference: (x) That the secretary shall be 
subject to the direction of a joint committee from the con- 
ference and the Association as provided in resolutions 
adopted May 1, rorz. (2) That the Field Agent, when 
one is elected, shall be under the direction of the secretary 
of the conference, subject to the supervision of said joint- 
committee. (3) That the travelling expenses of the secre- 
tary shall be shared equally by the conference and the 
Association, while the travelling expenses of the field 
agent shall be borne by the Association. (4) That monthly 
reports shall be submitted by the secretary of the confer- 
ence to the Executive Committee of the conference and to 
the secretary of the Association, such reports to include 
duplicate copies of the reports of the field agent previously 
submitted to the secretary of the conference. 

Voted, To transfer the appropriation ($300) carried on 
the books to the credit of the Danville Industrial School to 
the general budget of the Department of Social and Public 
Service, to be expended at the discretion of the secretary of 
the Department. 

Voted, That the sum of $1,500, representing the perma- 
nent improvements and alterations to the Building made 
during the past summer, at present charged to the Uniia- 
rian Building account, be charged to the Reserve Fund. 


The treasurer teported that the negotia- 
tions with the society in Salt Lake City had 
now been satisfactorily completed. ; 

The treasurer reported for the Finance 
Committee that any action by the board — 
telative to the appointment of trustees to 


hold the unrestricted endowment of the Asso- _ 
ciation was deemed inexpedient. After dis- — 
cussion the matter was referred back to the __ 
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committee for further consideration and re- 
port, with instructions to submit to the mem- 
bers of the Board copies of the proposed in- 
denture creating such a trust. 

The Education Committee reported the 
following vote, which was adopted :— 


Voted, To distribute the income of the Frothingham Fund 
No. 2 in the proportion of one-eighth of the income to each 
of the following seven institutions:— 

(t) Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, Ala. 

(2) Hampton Normal Industrial and Agricultural In- 
stitute, Hampton, Va. 

(3) Kowaliga Industrial School, Kowaliga, Ala. 

(4) Mayesville Educational and Industrial School, 
Mayesville, S.C. 

(5) Penn School, St. Helena Island, S.C. 

(6) Snow Hill Normal and Industrial Institute, Snow 
Hill, Ala. 

(7) Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuske- 
gee, Ala. 


The president read a letter from Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., accepting the 
commission tendered to him by the vote of 
the Board at its last meeting whereby he 
will visit Japan as a lecturer on the Billings 
Foundation. ‘The president was further re- 
quested by vote of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, confirmed by the Board, to communi- 
cate with certain other representative Uni- 
tarians with a view to their serving as Billings 
Lecturers in the spring of 1913. 

The Publication Committee reported the 
following votes which were adopted :— 


Voted, To print in the French language a translation of 
the tract No. 246. 

Voted, To print in the International Series the tract en- 
titled “The World Mission of Unitarianism,” by Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland. 

Voted, To print in the regular series a tract by Rev. 
William Safford Jones, entitled “Christian Unity, the Name 
and the Reality.” 

Voted, That the words, “Published for free distribution,” 
appear hereafter on all tracts published by the Association. 


An amended copy of the agreement adopted 
at the last meeting with Unity Church of 
Pittsfield was presented, signed by the 
official representatives of Unity Church. 
After explanation of the changes made in the 
original draft it was 

Voted, That the president and treasurer be authorized to 
sign this agreement in behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association, and that Mr. Homer be requested to study the 
plans and estimates submitted for the alterations to the 
buildings with power to approve them in the name of the 
Board, 


The president read an appeal from the 
society in Santa Rosa, Cal., asking aid in 
securing a heating plant for their church 
building. It was decided that the president 
should respond to this appeal from special 
funds at his disposal. 

Announcement was made of the organiza- 
tion, since the last meeting, of the Unitarian 
Society in Norfolk, Va., under the leadership 
of Rev. Julian R. Pennington. : 

Under Miscellaneous Business the following 


votes were passed :— / 


Voted, To approve and indorse the plan proposed by the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society in Jacksonville, 
Fla., to sell the unimproved half of the lot on Hogan Street 
and with the proceeds of the sale purchase a new site and 
erect thereon a parsonage. | 

Voted, That the assistant secretary be authorized, in 
co-operation with the donor, to expend the gift of Mrs. 
Farwell of Montague, Mass., for permanent fixtures, etc., 
needed in the new parish house in Montague. 

Voted, That the treasurer have authority to pay to the 
Carolina Industrial School or to the support of the circuit 
work in North Carolina any contributions that may be 
received for those causes. 


In accordance with the wishes and recom- 


é 
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mendations of the secretary, and in view of 
the fact that the establishment of the new 
Department of Religious Education creates 
an undesirable duplication of department 
names and some possible resulting misun- 
derstandings, 


Voted, To change the name of the Department of Educa- 
tion to Department of Schools and College Centres. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, at present 
secretary of the Department of Education, to be secretary 
of the Department of Church Extension and the Depart- 
ment of Schools and College Centres from Jan. 1, 1913. 


Various amendments to the By-laws of 
the Board were presented and it was 
Voted, To adopt these changes, and to print the By-laws 
as amended, 
The meeting adjourned at 5.07 p.m. 
F. Stan_tey Howe, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 
What Detroit is Doing. 


Reference to the excellent work that is 
being done in the Sunday school connected 
with Mr, Shippen’s church in Detroit has 
appeared in these columns more than once. 
‘Their example is one that ought to stimulate 
many to better work. It is a mistake to 
suppose that a church must be large or rich, 
or both, in order to reach a high standard. 
One of the most rigidly graded schools known 
to the writer has not over thirty pupils, and 
is connected with a church that must fight 
for its very existence. 

To help others to see the ideal and catch 
the inspiration, we take the liberty to quote 
here the message of Mrs. Gertrude Sunder- 
land Safford, superintendent of the Detroit 
school, to the people of the parish. Her 
statement, entitled “As to Religious Edu- 
cation,” is as follows:— 


As To RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 


“Tt is a serious omission, in the course of 
training offered by our American public 
schools, that they make no attempt to furnish 
any consecutive religious education. But 
there has as yet been found no way to pro- 
vide any course in religious education for 
the common schools which would not antag- 
onize some one of the religious sects, Edu- 
cators are working on the matter, however; 
in’ some States important experiments are 
being made; and the day will probably come 
when this great gap in our public education 
will be in some degree filled. Meanwhile 
the leading educators of the country are 
urging that, so long as schools cannot furnish 
religious education, some other agency must 
furnish it. 

“Once the homes of the land met this need; 
but, as our population has increased and be- 
come more mixed, and as our life has become 
more and more commercialized, the home 
has ceased to be an efficient and reliable means 
for administering this phase of education. 
It has been assumed that the churches were 
attending to the need through their Sunday 
schools, But unfortunately the Sunday 
schools have been largely mere organs for 
transmitting to the young the theological 
‘doctrines of the churches, and have generally 
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ignored all real educational principles and 
methods. 

Therefore educators have been brought 
face to face with the fact that our children 
are growing up with the outer shell of educa- 
tion admirably formed and finished, but with 
the real kernel neglected and often shrivelled 
away. For the education of character, of 
the moral and spiritual nature, is the funda- 
mental, vital part of education, without 
which mere intellectual training may become 
even dangerous. 

“This lack of positive, constructive edu- 
cation of the moral and spiritual nature, 
leaving our children without the vital force 
of independent, high ideals for faith and con- 
duct, is what makes possible the epidemics 
of vice that alarm us among school children, 
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J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements, 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms, 
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town service, 
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FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
OSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
RANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 
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Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, “Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


CHURCH ORGANS 


We have the largest and best-equipped fac- 
tory devoted solely to building pipe organs. 


Every organ we build we warrant com- 
plete and perfect and up to the highest stand- 
ard of organ-building art in material, work- 
manship, voicing, and general finish, 


HOOK-HASTINGS CO. 


Established 1827 
P. O. Address, KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 


INVEST IN WESTERN CANADA 


One of the safest and greatest investment fields in the 
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principal and interest guaranteed by a strong corporation. 
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WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
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(On Indian Head Hill) 
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the loose moral tone among college students, 
and the fraud, deceit, and graft pervading 
so much of our commercial and political life. 
We must educate children positively and 
consecutively in the highest moral and spirit- 
ual ideals that humanity has evolved through 
its centuries of growing civilization or this 
great heritage is going to be lost to the future 
through our neglect. 

“To imagine that, because our children, 
yours and mine, are growing up in virtuous 
homes, with associates from homes equally 
virtuous, therefore they are safe without 
further effort from us, is to blind ourselves 
to reality. ‘This affords our children only 
what Dean Hodges calls a ‘dependent good- 
ness,’ which, as soon as they leave these virtu- 
ous surroundings and come in contact with 
persons less upright, is likely to change to 
dependent badness. We are in no adequate 
sense doing our duty by our children unless 
we provide them a definite, constructive moral 
and spiritual education that will train them 
as thoroughly in the knowledge and practice 
of religious ideals as they are trained in any 
of the other branches. 

“Since the formation of the Religious 
Education Association in 1903 there has 
arisen an agency for religious education to 
which parents may entrust this phase of 
their children’s education with some confi- 
dence. This agency is the education depart- 
ment of such churches as have heard the call 
of the Religious Education Association and 
have discarded the antiquated Sunday- 
school methods of the past for the truly 
educational methods suggested by this Asso- 
ciation and illustrated in the Sunday schools 
carried on by professors of Columbia Uni- 
versity, of Chicago University, and of various 
other educational institutions. 

“Tt is these methods which the School of 
Religious Education of the Unitarian church 
of Detroit is carrying out. Our staff of in- 
structors consists entirely of professional 
teachers engaged by the church at a salary 
because of their competence for this work. 
‘This school does not teach children theologi- 
cal dogmas. It teaches the Bible in the light 
of the best modern scholarship. It teaches 
the religion which Jesus taught—love to 
God and love to man—and the ethical ideals 
embodied in the Beatitudes and in the lives 
and teachings of the greatest men and women 
of history. 

“Pupils are required to prepare at home the 
lessons assigned each Sunday. There are 
reviews and tests at the end of each quarter, 
and parents are kept informed, through 
report cards, of the grade of work that their 
children are doing. ‘The course is carefully 
graded to correspond with the grading of 
children in the week-day schools. 

“Each year instruction is given regarding 
the philanthropies of our city through talks 
to the pupils upon particular charities by 
social workers in these organizations. ‘The 
pupils of the school, after hearing these ad- 
dresses, ballot as to which philanthropies 
they will help with donations from the school 
treasury. : 

“We invite all parents who realize the 
importance of this kind of education to enroll 
their children in this school. We have many 
pupils whose parents are not Unitarians, but 
appreciate the unusual opportunities here 
afforded to give their children education in 
the Bible and in ethics under well-trained 
teachers and modern methods,” 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Pilgrim “Federatton, 


The annual business meeting of the Pil- 
grim Federation was held in Unity Church, 
Brockton, Mass., on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 5, the meeting being opened with 
singing and a devotional service led by Mrs. 
Holmes, president of the Brockton Union. 

Rev. E. B. Maglathlin, the president of 
the federation, responded to the welcome 
given to the members of the federation by 
Mrs. Holmes, and opened the business meet- 
ing, the secretary’s report being first read 
and approved. A short account of the meet- 
ings of the year were then given. ‘The treas- 
urer reported $35 in the treasury, and this 
report was accepted. 

The roll-call showed members present from 
Brockton, Bridgewater, North Easton, West 
Bridgewater, and East Bridgewater. Mr. 
Harold S. Lyon spoke of the work of the 
Union-at-Large, and Mr. Harry Williams of 
the work young people should do in the 
church service. Dr. Filoon wished us to 
realize our relation to the real forces at work 
in the world. There are more vital changes 
in matters of religious belief. Unitarians are 
at the front for freedom of thought and action. 
The young people need to understand what 
the church stands for and what it means to 
be Unitarians. 

The Nominating Committee brought in 
the following names, and these were chosen 
as officers for the ensuing year: president, 
Rev. E. B. Maglathlin of West Bridgewater; 
vice-president, Miss Ruth Ebbs of North 
Easton; secretary, Mrs. Hattie E. Cary of 
West Bridgewater; treasurer, Mr. Harold 
King of Bridgewater. 

It was voted to have a speaker at every 
meeting in the future; to have the Nomina- 
ting Committee bring in three names for 
each office; to have a rally meeting in Jan- 
uary; to request each union to contribute to 
the federation during the year such a sum 
as it sees fit,—the proceeds of at least one 
evening’s entertainment; and to make Miss 
Maude E. Magoun a life member of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

The business session then adjourned fol- 
lowed by a social hour, during which the 
Brockton Guild served refreshments. 

HELEN I. Kerra, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the First Church in Boston, corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, vesper 
services are held Thursday afternoons at 
half-past four, consisting of a half-hour of 
organ music followed by a brief devotional 
service, music by the choir, and a short 
address. All seats are free. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Monday, Dec. 
30, I912, at 10.30 AM. Rev. George L. 
Cady, D.D., of Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, 
and Mr. Rolfe Cobleigh, associate editor of 
the Congregationalist, will speak on the “Im- 
mediate Imperatives of Prison Reform,” 
with discussion opened by Rev. C. F. Dole, 
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D.D. After luncheon there will be a public 
meeting in memory of Robert Collyer. Brief 
addresses will be made by representative 
laymen and ministers. 


Churches. 


Boston.—The Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. Powhatan Bagnall: The Women’s 
Alliance has held an enthusiastic meeting 
at the home of the minister, 23 Montrose 
Street, Roxbury. Miss Mabel Frost of the 
Municipal League was the speaker. After 
general discussion tea was served, and then 
all returned to their homes pledged to do 
service in their respective neighborhoods. 
Mrs. George W. Root, Miss Robbins, and 
others will address the Alliance in the near 
future. The society is hampered very much, 
in doing service, owing to not having a church 
home for more effective work. Here is a 
splendid opportunity for some friend or 
friends to give these well-deserving servants 
of the Master a chapel in the South End. 


Louisvi.ie, Ky.—The Church of the 
Messiah: The eighty-second annual meeting 
of this church was held on the night of De- 
cember 16. ‘The rooms were crowded for the 
supper and for the business meeting. The 
reports for all the departments of the church 
showed progress. One remarkable fact 
stood out; namely, that, although we have in- 
stalled and paid for a $10,000 organ during 
the last year, we came to the annual meeting 
with a deficit of only $200 which was there 
and then taken up and met by the Women’s 
Branch Alliance. This is not a rich church, 
but its growing membership is alive and 
loyal. We look forward to our eighty-third 
year with hope and confidence, 


Norton, Mass.—Congregational Parish: 
The installation of Rev. Herbert H. Mott as 
minister of this church took place on Sunday 
evening, December 15. ‘The flock at Norton 
has been for a number of years without a 
resident shepherd, the last settled minister 
having been the Rev. Francis W. Holden, 
whose pastorate is remembered with affection 
and regard; and the coming of a new settled 
minister into the community is a most happy 
and auspicious event. The society regards 
itself most fortunate in securing the services 
of a man of Mr. Mott’s large abilities and 
experience. The church was crowded for the — 
service, with many persons from the neighbor- 
ing churches attending. The musical part 
of the service was admirably performed by a 
chorus of the young women of the church, — 
trained by the organist, Mr. Abbot Smith, — 
The chorus consisted of Misses Alice Gale, 
Mildred Cady, and Dorothy Smith, Mrs. 
George Smith, Mrs. Chester Chase, Mrs. 
Clarence Smith, and Mrs. Florence Walker. — 
Mr. Ralph Gibbs represented the society in — 
the installation. The congregation was 
gratified by the participation in the service — 
of the representatives of the neighboring 
orthodox churches and the president of — 
Wheaton College. Rev. C. A. Radcliff of — 
the Congregational church of Norton gave — 
the prayer. ‘The Scripture was read by Rev. 
B. L. Story of the Methodist church, and 
benediction given by President S. V. C 
The event was made memorable by a 
markable sermon preached by Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote of the American Unitarian 
Association, on “‘The Protestant 1] 
as a Prophet and Priest.’’ In fervent 
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forceful phrase the speaker set forth the true 
nature of the work of the church and the 
minister. Like the prophet of old, the mod- 
ern minister must speak to the people con- 
cerning the law of the Lord: like a priest and 
mediator, he must endeavor to bring together 
man and God. Although dealing with the 
very heart and core of his subject, so elo- 
quently and so appealingly was the matter 
presented, and in a voice at once so mellif- 
luous and penetrating, that not for an instant 
did the attention of the crowded congregation 
flag. The Unitarians of Norton feel that 
their church has entered upon a new and 
prosperous epoch in its career, and are look- 
ing forward with hope and good cheer to the 
future. The society expects very shortly to 
arrange for the erection or purchase of a 
suitable parsonage as a residence for Mr. and 
Mrs. Mott. 


UxBrIDGE, Mass.—First Parish (Unita- 
rian), Rev. A, N. Foster: The annual fair 
was held on the afternoon and evening of 
December 4 in the town hall. The tastily 
arranged booths and the unique eostumes of 
the ladies represented a Dutch Village. 
Supper was served at 6.30 o’clock, and at 8 
o’clock an operetta, ‘‘ The Queen’s Surprise,” 
a musical play with a cast of twenty-five 
people, was given under direction of Mrs. 
A. N. Foster. The fair was in charge of a 
general committee of which Mrs. George W. 
Smith was chairman, and the money proceeds 
netted the largest amount yet cleared by the 
Women’s Alliance. 


Acknowledgments. 


Come over into Macedonia and help us.—AcTS xvi. 9. 


The Department of Foreign Relations of 
the American Unitarian Assocition acknowl- 
edges the receipts of the following contribir- 
tions for the Macedonian Christian women 
and children, victims of the present war. 
The money will be sent at once to Rev. Mr. 
Toplisky, our Unitarian agent, now engaged 
in re-establishing these unfortunates in their 
burned and ruined villages and homes. 


Previously acknowledged..............--...000- $145.00 
Rev. Charles J. Staples, “Pastor’s Purse’”........ 5.00 
ev. George L. Thompson, Laconia, N.H......... 2,00 


Siccubr Ss. Parker, MMISEOP ETT cote c lt cecal ees 
Ellen C. Morse, Jamaica Plain................+. 
Blizabe th Hurd, 


Rey. and ies Charles F. Dole..... 10,00 
UL Gait (i 5.00 
Elabeth s. Stackpole, Florida. . 5.00 
Annie Cummins. ,W. Va 5.00 
Fat. F, A. Christie, Mieadville: Pa... 5.00 

Mix Williams, Maryland.........-....-+s20-... 2,00 

Mrs. Anna L. Burnham, Philadelphia, Pa......... 50.00 


reatt Burlington, Vtii. 6s ob eseesecees 


When we recall what enormous sums are 
contributed by our orthodox brethren for 
schools, medical missions, asylums, hospitals, 
and other forms of Christian benevolence in 
foreign lands, Unitarians ought to welcome 
an opportunity like this which enables them 
to make humanitarian contributions in ac- 
cord their more modest ability in the 
spirit | of digaational brotherhood. Further 
contributions are urgently needed and may 
be sent to Rev. C. W. Wendte, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Shall not our Sunday- 
schools be heard from? 


‘ Distress ‘in Macedonia. 


Dr. J. Henry ‘House, the principal of the | 
Thessalonica Agricultural and Industrial 
Insti 


: , a school located near Salonica in 
Macedonia, has received a letter from 
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William C. Cooper, acting principal of the 
school while Dr. House is at home on fur- 
lough. Mr. Cooper, seconded by Dr. House, 
makes an urgent appeal for the starving and 
suffering Turks. ‘‘The world, in general,” 
he says, ‘‘does not love the Turk, and we 
who see him face to face every day cannot 
deny that he merits much of the hatred 
heaped upon him; but, when he is defeated 
and disarmed, humbled and starving, it is 
the duty of Christians to give him bread.” 
The Turkish population, he goes on to say, 
has been driven into Salonica by thousands, 
helpless and terrified. The Turks living in 
the city have taken a great many into their 
own homes, and there are still thousands at 
the mosques to be fed by charity. The 
American missionaries, seeing men, women, 
and children starving at their doors, could do 
nothing else but take what little funds they 
have and invest in bread and feed the hun- 
gry as long as money holds out. They are 
co-operating with a committee, the honorary 
head of which is Queen Olga of Greece, who 
is now here with the king. The Greek pastor, 
Mr. Aristides Mehitsopolous, the German 
pastor, Mr. Bruneau, and the wife of the 
newly appointed Greek governor of the prov- 
ince take part in the work; and special men- 
tion must be made of Madam Hadji Lazaro, 
the wife of a prominent Greek, who helps, 
largely both with money and time. The 
Catholic sisters also take an active part. 
With the help of the Mohammedan priests 
officiating in these mosques, complete lists 
have been obtained, and to every head of a 
family a ticket showing the number of mem- 
bers in his household, babies in arms not 
being counted, has been given. ‘The lists 
thus collected aggregate about ten thousand 
souls to-day, and is constantly growing. For 
every four souls one loaf is given, thus each 
person has one-fourth of a loaf of dry bread 
as his food supply for twenty-four hours. 
How long the present situation will con- 
tinue no one can tell. It would seem use- 
less for these people to try to reach their 
villages before quiet is established, and, 
when they do, they will find in many cases 
only stones and ashes, all livestock killed or 
driven away, and houses burned; for this is no 
ordinary war, but a race war in which the 
smouldering hatred of centuries has burst 
out into fierce flame. Money is needed to 
keep these people alive, to help them get to 
their villages, to provide them seed for sow- 
ing and oxen for ploughing, and in some 
cases clothing and bedding. An itemized re- 
port will be published of all receipts and 
expenditures, and the same will be sent to 
every donor who sends name and address. 
The committee is spending at present $220 
a day. One hundred dollars will feed over 
four thousand people twenty-four hours. 
Funds will be received by Dr. J. Henry 
House, in care of William B. Isham, treasurer 
of the Thessalonica School, at 27 William 
Street, New York City. 


Convocation Week at Meadville. 
The date of the forthcoming Convocation 


| Week at the Meadville Theological School 


is Feb. 3 to Feb. 7, 1913. The programme 
will include four lectures each from the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, who are to lecture on the 


| Adin Ballou Foundation: Rev. S. M. Croth- 


ers of Cambridge, Prof. George B. Foster of 


Mr. Chicago, Prof. Thomas Nixon Carver of 
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Harvard, and Prof. Hugh Black of New York. 
The general subject of the lectures by Dr. 
Crothers and Prof. Foster is “‘Religion and 
Literature,” and that of Prof. Carver and 
Prof. Black is ‘The Church and Society.” 

I wish to extend a cordial and hearty invi- 
tation to all the readers of the Christian 
Register to come to Meadville for this series 
of lectures. Once before, in February, 1911, 
has a Convocation Week been held at 
Meadville, and the week was a memorable 
one. It was an occasion of moral and spirit- 
ual uplift not only for the members of the 
school and the visiting ministers, but also 
for the entire community. The convocation 
should be of especial value to ministers who 
feel the need of a few days of mental and 
spiritual refreshment in the middle of the 
church year. To these a special invitation 
is hereby extended to become the guests of 
the School in Divinity Hall so far as the _ 
accommodations of the Hall will permit. 
Meals can be had during the week at Hunne- 
well Hall at ninety cents a day, single meals 
proportionately. Laymen or lay-women de- 
siring accommodations outside of Divinity 
Hall will be gladly advised and assisted. 

Rooms will be reserved for ministers in the 
order of their acceptance of this invitation. 
Acceptances should be sent to the under- 
signed. 

The full programme will be published later 
in the Register. F. C. SouTHworRTH. 


King’s Chapel Services. 


The list of speakers at the daily services 
in King’s Chapel during January has been 
announced. The services are to begin at 
noon, will last half an hour, and will include 
a brief address each day, except Saturday. 
On Saturdays there will be organ music 
by Malcolm Lang for the entire period. The 
list for the first three weeks is as follows:— 

January 1, Rev. A. M. Rihbany, Boston; 
January 2 and 3, Rev. J. H. Lathrop, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; January 4, organ music, Mr. 
Lang; January 6, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Boston; January 7, Rev. Howard N. 
Brown; January 8, Rev. P. R. Frothingham, 
Boston; January 9, Rev. Sydney B. Snow; 
January 10, Rey. Charles E. Park, Boston; 
January 11, organ music, Mr. Lang; Jan- 
uary 13, Rev. Samuel Maxwell, Greenfield; 
January 14, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, West 
Newton; January 15, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
Hingham; January 16, Rev. Sydney B. Snow; 
January 17, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Brighton; 
January 18, organ music, Mr. Lang. 


A New Year’s Day Reception. 


The American Unitarian Association and 
the Allied Societies will keep open house on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, January 1, 
from four to six o’clock, at the building at 
No. 25 Beacon Street. Members and friends 
of the Association are cordially invited to 
this informal reception. The officers and 
directors will be glad to welcome you, the 
people of the Unitarian churches and the 
friends of the liberal cause. 


The Siamese believe that there is luck in 
odd numbers. They insist on having an 
odd number of windows, rooms, and doors 
in their houses, and that all staircases must 
have an odd number of steps, 
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Pleasantries, 


“Our convict pupils are doing well,’ the 
warden said. “Our curriculum aims es- 
pecially at strengthening their will power. 
‘These poor fellows want to do right, but 
their wills are weak. In fact,” the warden 
smiled and shook his head; “in fact, they 
are all wishbone and no backbone. 


In the Mexican Herald: “ Nice room to let, 
beautifully decorated with German couple.” 
Milwaukee ad: “Promising investment fora 
man who can afford to lose $2,000.” A 
Chicago jeweller advertises: “Spoons and 
forks are now considered an important factor 
in one’s table appointments.” —Boston Trans- 
cript. 


Little Freddie reached the mature age 
of three, and discarded petticoats for knicker- 
bockers, ‘Ah,’ cried the proud mother, 
“now you are a little man!” The fledgling 
was in ecstasies. Displaying his garments 
to their full advantage, he edged closer to 
his mother, and whispered, “‘Mummie, can 
I call pa Bill now?’”’—The Bristol Times. 


A district leader went to Sea Girt before 
the election. In the course of an animated 
conversation, says Everybody's magazine, 
the visitor, noticing that Governor Wilson’s 
eye-glasses were perched perilously near 
the tip of his nose, remarked, “Your glasses, 
governor, are almost on your mouth.” 
“"That’s all right,’ was the quick response. 
“T want to see what I’m talking about.” 


Irving’s mother is a lady of literary tastes 
and often quotes poetry to her small son. 
The other day at the table she handed him 
the plate with one solitary cooky on it and 
remarked: 


“T give thee all, I can no more, 
Though poor the offering be.” 


The subjunctive mood was new to Irving 
and after pondering for a moment, he said 
“But the bee would offer honey, mamma.” 


“Who was Webster?’ asked a member 
of the school board. ‘‘A statesman,” said 
one boy. ‘An orator,’’ said another. ‘But 


what is a statesman?” asked the captain. |; 


“A man who goes around making speeches,” 
answered a small boy. “That’s not just 
exactly right,” said the gentleman, smiling. 
“Now I go around making speeches onte in 
a while, but I’m not a statesman at all.’”’ 
“I know,” spoke up a bright little fellow. 
“Tt’s a man who goes around making good 
speeches.” “ 


Rey. John B. Craft was trying to urge 
the necessity of early embracing religion. 
Said he: ‘We'll just illustrate: You begin 
in February or March to prepare your ground 
for planting out your spring crop. You 
plant in April to be on time. Suppose you 
neglect this work. May. will be late, but 
perhaps will answer. Let the work go un- 
done till June, then what will you do? ‘Too 
late, too late!’ will be the ‘cry.’’ “Just 
sow it in buckwheat,’ called out an old 
farmer from a rear seat. 


“ve found a new use for those gramo- 
phone records you bought for such a lot 
of money,” said his wife. ‘How clever,” 
he exclaimed. ‘“‘In the first place,” she began, 
“T hold a skein of wool over my arm, tie one 


end of the wool on a reel, place the reel on the’ 


gramophone pin, and then start the machine. 
The wool is wound up in*no time.” The 
fond husband gasped in admiration. She 
continued, “‘’‘I'o-morrow I: shall place a little 
bath brick on one end of the records, start 
the gramophone and so clean the knives.” 
He is still gasping.— San Francisco Chronicle. 
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SN" Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
eo No Files. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from . Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. STerxEnson, ., 19 Farrar Street. 7 »») Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMIAL 


Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centsper copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP, 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


ST 


Educational. 


, Women to enter our training 
WANTED: school for nurses. Apply to 


MARTHA B. BATES, M.D., 
Superintendent of nurses, 


141 Benefit St., Providence, R.I. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN,N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUELA.ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


~ Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL seen bik i 


r 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able ienced, matured. 
Thorough preparation for college. i 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimmin: 
catalog, address Dr. G. L. Waite, Wellesley 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, snoovtn, 1.8. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston, Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate dormitories, New buildin Six 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English. Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work. 
College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten students. 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. Farm of 
roo Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 
dress FRANCIS TREADWAY Ciayton, A.M., B.D., Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 30th year, September 
23,1012. Regular five-year course for ard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles River opposite Soldiers’ Field, Preparatory < 
ment for Younger boys, Mr. Reed will be at the school every 
morning in September, at other times by appointment. 
Georg, H Browne, A.M., Pri j 
Rev. Willard Reed, ‘A.M. } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


on the organ. Leagan opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 


better, come and 


Mou 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Rodeliffe) 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gea- 
eral high school course. Musie and Art. 
* Post-graduate work. Domestie Science. 
Year book and pictures om request. | 


